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SAD FATE OF HUNDREDS OF BIRDS 


DRAMAS OF THE AIR 

SECRET OF A FALCON’S 
NEST, 

The Amazing Sight a Boatman 
Saw on the Rocks 

GRIM FATE OF FIVE HUNDRED 
PIGEONS 

We live in an imperfect world, where 
battle and slaughter, inexcusable in 
reasoning man, are the terms on which 
great orders of creatures keep themselves 
alive. All the flesh-eating animals and 
birds, and multitudes of • reptiles, fishes, 
and insects, live by slaughter. 

At this time of the year, when birds 
are nesting and rearing their young, an 
untamable ferocity animates some of 
the parents. Even the lovely swan has 
offended again this year, one of the white 
beauties of theThames having chased and 
nearly drowned a bather near Windsor. 

A nesting owl, not lojg ago, seriously 
wounded a woman who ventured near 
one of its fallen babies, and now a second 
owl has nearly destroyed the sight of a 
man ■ who went to the assistance of a 
fledgling owl and was misjudged by the 
mother bird., 

Battles Between Bird and Bird 

■ We rarely suffer, of course, because 
we do not come into conflict with birds, 
but the battles between bird and bird 
are constant,- as witness the contest seen 
the other day near Saltash, in Cornwall, 
when a hawk made a pounce on a lark. 
Three other larks came to the' rescue, 
attacked together, drove down the 
majestic bird of prey, mastered it, and- 
were' literally plucking it; alive when, 
driven off by a naval officer. 

On that day, also, a motorist -saw a 
crow.strike a fatal blow at a pigeon near 
Preston. The two birds fell together, 
and the motorist went to the assistance 
of the smaller bird, only to find it dying 
from the wounds which the crow had 
inflicted. A numbered ring was upon 
the sufferer’s leg, so its owner will know- 
the fate of his fine flyer. 

A Nature Mystery Solved 

By a coincidence the very same day 
brought the solution of a mystery which 
has saddened the ovyner of many a 
pigeon-loft in the North. A great 
number of fine birds which fly from 
France and other distant places to 
pigeon-lofts in the North of England - 
have been missed during recent years, 
and every cause but the right one has 
been canvassed. 

It happened that a boatman, of Llan¬ 
dudno, watching a' falcon attack a 
pigeon, saw the bird of prey carry its 
victim to its eyrie, a difficult position on 
the rocks beneath the lighthouse of 
Great Orme’s Head. He had the 
curiosity to climb down, and found an 
amazing thing. 

There were the remains of the pigeon, 
with innumerable bones, and the feet 
and legs of quite five hundred other 


pigeons ! Many of the limbs still bore 
the rings placed upon the birds by their 
owners. They have been collected by 
the boatman and sent to a pigeon fan¬ 
ciers’ paper for identification. 

There is food for thought in a dis¬ 
covery like this ; but we are not to wage 


T he amazing thoughtlessness of people 
who deal with dangerous things, when 
they have become hardened by custom, 
is illustrated in the sending, for the 
Government, of 120 tons of picric acid 
through Liverpool docks to Portsmouth. 
The transport of this dangerous cargo 
seems to have .been handled with such 
an absence of caution that the wagons 
were left where a crane fell on them. > 
Picric acid explodes by concussion, 
and the greatest marvel is that the 
crash of the crane, which lay right 
across a wagon, did not explode the 
whole consignment. If it had done so 
Liverpool would have been devastated. 

The crane, which was being moved by 
its own steam, contained a furnace and 


war against birds of prey in consequence. 
We have pigeons by the .million ; our 
falcons ate few. They may now and 
again seize something we prize, but the 
work they do for. us in destroying rats 
and mice and sparrows renders them 
worth their weight in gold. 


boiler, and the driver of the cranerakedout 
his furnace close by the explosive, while 
spectators poured water on the flames. 

. It is said that the picric acid wilhnow 
be sent from the Government works in 
Shropshire to the Navy in Portsmouth, 
through Southampton, so that danger 
to Liverpool will pass. But what about 
Southampton ? ■ 

Of the four men who removed the 
danger at Liverpool two received £3 as 
a reward and two £3—a. very paltry 
recognition of their bravery. It would 
have been better to have given nothing. 

From first to last this incident shows 
the unconcern with which destruc¬ 
tive war materials are moved about in 
the midst of endangered multitudes. 


GREATEST POWER 
GENERATED BY MAN 

TWO MILLION VOLTS 

Flow the Electricians Made a 
Little Thunderstorm 

BREAKING UP THE ATOM ? 

At Pittsfield, in the United States, 
there is the most powerful and costly 
machinery in the world for generating 
electricity. It is being worked in the 
General Electric Company's ' testing 
laboratory to see what men can do in 
the management of the enormous power 
that is electrically stored in the Earth. 

The latest experiment made public 
is the creation and use of an electric 
current of two million volts, which has 
more force in it than all the electricity 
used in the whole country at one time. 

- The immediate object of the experi¬ 
menters was to study a thunderstorm 
by making one. A miniature.village had 
been constructed with a stcepled church. 

A Model Village Destroyed 

When a switch was turned an amount 
of electricity was let loose far greater 
than had ever been artificially produced 
before. Thunder roared; a bolt des¬ 
cended, struck and destroyed the steeple, 
lightning leaped from point to point of 
the crumbling buildings; and rain poured 
in torrents from artificial clouds.' 

This discharge of two million volts is 
the most powerful current ever produced 
by man, and the suggestion has been 
made that by means of such' a current 
it may be possible to break up the atom, 
so as to render its energy available for 
economic purposes. ' 

Whether such a force could break up 
the atom is a question that has yet to 
be -decided, but in -any ,ca.se there 
would be nothing very novel about this, 
for it has already been done by an 
English scientist, Sir Ernest Rutherford, 
the Cavendish Professor of Physics at 
Cambridge University, : * 

He used the alpha particles of radium 
for the purpose, but, while, it was' 
quite possible to disintegrate the atom, 
it could only be done" at such a great 
expenditure of energy as to make it 
useless for any practical purposes on 
account of the high .cost. 

Lifting Mount Everest 

That would also be the case with a 
current of two million volts, It would 
cost far more than could be recovered 
from the amount of energy it would set 
free from the atom. Of course there is 
enough energy stored up in a sixpenny- 
piece to lift Mount Everest, but . to 
' obtain this energy and harness it 
require methods that are-at present 
beyond our powers, and even beyond our 
conception. 

The production of an electric current 
of such’enormous voltage is, however, a 
matter of considerable interest, and may 
open up possibilities in many spheres 
that are at present undreamed of. 


The Children of Nelson’s Ship 



Nelson must have looked upon these quaint figures of children many times. They arc the 
cherubs of his flagship Victory, and are here being taken to Portsmouth in connection with 
the .restoration of the vessel 


THE EVIL WROUGHT BY WANT OF THOUGHT 
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LIVING CHESS 

FINE SIGHT ON A LAWN 

Like a Piece ol Life from the 
' Fifteenth Century 

450 CHARACTERS ON THE BOARD 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

A .remarkable .game.of chess lias just 
been'played in France with living figures, 
moved on a huge lawn 120 feet long. 

Such gfihies have frequently been 
played, inEngland, but usually by 
private societies, whereas this great 
game in France was done by the people 
in the .-presence of a great multitude. 

Forty years ago Gunsberg, Hoffer, 
Tehigorine; Rosenthal, all masters of the 
game, taped each other in London as living 
chessmen: before the Queen, but those 
game 3 weye -for the great folk of the time, 
wild p r dvyded everything themselves, 

clad iri ; gold and silver garments.” 

A Rare Historical Pageant 

, -If yvas ’tfc unique feature of this game 
atFCpitipiigne to have the thirty-two 
figures: represented, not by single figures, 
bu't.by groups, which moved and changed 
places, oh the big checks ; so that there 
were, on this green board four hundred 
and fifty figures in costumes of varied 
shapes- and colours, all copied from the 
fitteenth century. 

Mounted trumpeters, drummers, 
heralds, , flag-bearers, pages, bagpipers, 
squires, spearsmen, formed a picturesque 
train; which lined up in front of the stand 
to exchange bows and courtesies before 
they, moved to their places. Kings, 
queens, knights, rooks, bishops, pawns, 
all figured' by pennon-bearers bearing the 
colours' of their side, were scon mar¬ 
shalled to their places by the manager of 
the game, -an excellent horseman dressed 
superbly-, jn-brown and gold. 

The tnan'u or of the playing was this: 
At one corner of the lawn two first-rate 
players, sitting before a real chessboard,- 
started a real game, each move being 
then executed on the court by the living 
pieces. A difficult task it was, for the 
science of chess does not fit very well 
with noisy flourishes, preferring peace and 
quiet. A- flourish, and Mr. Muffrang, 
who held thd white, started his game 
deliberately, and moved a- piece ; a ring, 
and a page rushed forth, delivered a mes¬ 
sage to the. manager, and the same move 
was repeated on the court. 

■ So it went on, in graceful and often 
amusing -scenes. 

Air-last,': after the seventeenth move, 
thet game.-was declared a draw. Peace 
was madabetween the rivals on the court, 
white an,d black came.fogethcr and paid 
their coiirtesies, trumpets sounded, pages 
prepared ,tri 'take up the bagpipes again, 
and ith'd gplendid train of living figures, 
forming - one of the. most spectacular 
groups, ever brought together in a 
game; walked across the grounds to the 
town hall;'to-the delight of great crowds 
01 people. " 

THE HELICOPTER 
Mr. Brennan Reports Progress 

Is the aeroplane to lose its place ? 

There’is trio immediate fear of this, 
but in time the helicopter will become, 
a serious rival to the aeroplane. The 
helicopter’s great advantage is that it 
will both rise, and alight vertically, so 
doing away with the need for: large, open 
spaces from which to operate. 

Great progress has lately been made 
with this type of aircraft, and in America 
a helicopter invented by Professor .de 
Bothezat-.hqs lifted its pilot and four 
passengers from the ground for a short, 
time.-' In Erfince a Spaniard, M. Pescara, 
also flew "a'distance of 121 metres in a 
helicopter of his own invention. 

In England we are not behind in such 
progress, for magnificent results have 
been obtained with the helicopter which 
Mr. Louis.Brennan, the inventor of the 
mono-rail, has built for the Government. 
A few-days-ago this machine carried 
passengers-and a load weighing a thou¬ 
sand pounds to a height of twenty feet, 
where it remained under perfect control 
for a Quarter of an hour. 


BUS RIDE TO A 
PARADISE 

LONDON’S TOUCH OF 
COUNTRY 

Wonder of the Rhododendrons 
of Dulwich Park 

GREAT FREE SHOW FOR ALL 

It has come as a revelation to many 
people this year that within a very easy' 
bus-ride of Charing Cross there exists 
one of the finest floral displays in the 
land ; not under glass, not protected in 
any way, but out in the open. 

It is at .Dulwich, .in the beautiful park, 
that this happy gift of beauty has been 
displayed. The park Is rich in fine trees. 
It is said that South "London cannot 
grow oaks, ashes, or willows,- but is 
supreme, in planes, elms, and chestnuts. 
Yet the oaks of Dulwich Park are truly 
wonderful. 

, These, however, though an abiding 
glory, are not the special attraction 
which has been drawing Londoners to 
the park of late.' The rhododendrons 
have been this .year, as they 'are each 
spring and early ■ summer, the chief 
adornment of this lovely sanctuary. 

We say generally that rhododen¬ 
drons will not flourish on chalk or clay, 
but the Dulwich rhododendrons, bedded 
in old peat, are.on clay, the typical heavy 
London clay which > plays havoc with 
many growths. 

A Riot of Colour 

• Here they are, massed in riotous 
glory in a sunken -garden, the'finest 
collection of rhododendrons, experts 
say, existing in the .country. Every tint 
and hue is there, white, pink, scarlet, 
purple, violet, and'any .missing tone is 
supplied by the gorgeous azaleas. 

. .The picture presented by these blooms 
is Oriental in its lavish profusion,- close- 
packed, yet uncroWded, like a -titanic 
bouquet of thousands and thousands.of 
gorgeous and delicate flowers, rising 
from-a sea of olive verdure. 

Seen as the Sun is setting and dew 
distils,' the picture suggests a poem come 
to life, The flowered dell is like a mystic 
lake seen through the painted window 
of a-cathedral ; blit the scene is happily 
real Enough. 

These great shrubs have been over 
thirty years in their. present position. 
They are so high' that we. can .walk 
upright beneath the iiistiest of them, with 
the nestlings Of blackbirds and thrushes 
peeping on us from their cradles. . . 

’ -Arid this -fair: tableau is London. A 
walk of a minute or so takes us to the 
little,Dulwich. Art Gallery, one of the 
rarest small collections . in Europe ;. to 
Dulwich Church, Which was once the 
college founded" by Edward Alleyn, the 
friend ' of Shakespeare ; and up the 
drive to a sec'ond' gate are the-, trams 
and buses that take us to the City. 

. We advise our country cousins from 
grimy cities in the provinces,'when they 
have, seen the Abbey and St. Paul's and 
the galleries and Parliament, to pass an 
hour in the little green park of Dulwich. 
It,will give them a touch of. wonder, and 
delight which nothing can beat. Almost 
we'wish we were a gardener here. 

A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE 
How a Dog Died 

The motherly care of a Pekinese dog 
has had a sad ending in failure and self- 
sacrifice. The cottage at Chislehurst to 
which' she and her puppy belonged avas 
on fire, and the. mother dog, flunking 
her young one was upstairs, dashed up 
to the rescue and perished in the flames. 

The sacrifice was in vain, for later the 
puppy was found in a lower room. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Beacoiisfield , ,, Bek-uns-feekl 

Luzon . .... . Loq-zohn 

Michaud . . . . . Me-sho 

Millais . . . ..^ . . Mil-lay 

Perigee . ; . ‘ . . Per-e-jee 



Mt. Lowell Thomas 


KINEMA AT ITS 
VERY BEST 

A LIVING PICTURE OF 
INDIA 

A Million People Moving About 
on the Screen 

WHAT EVERY SCHOOL 
SHOULD SEE 

There are many things in London 
that every school should see. All schools 
should see the Zooj the Abbey, and St. 
Paul’s ; the British ’ Museum and the 
great galleries at South Kensington ; 

the little round Tem- 
: pie;'Church, theNor- 
..man Chapel at the 
’Tower,- the lovely 
Middlesex Guildhall 
at Westminster, and 
the film of India at 
.the Philharmonic 
Hall. 

The kinema is 
•probably the most 
'abused; invention of 
science that our time 
has known, but ;h.ere- wc see it at its 
best. There" j has been no film like 

Through Romantic India ” since films 
began, and wo doubt, if it will ever be 
surpassed. For those who.cannot spare 
three months anil a thousand pounds 
to sec India as-it .is, there is nothing 
better than this Lowell Thomas film. 

Those of us who cannot go to India 
may sit here and sec India go by. It is 
said that there are;-a million people 
moving in these'.pictures, and we can 
well believe it; we-have no doubt at all 
that there were a - million people moving 
in the Scenes' we see'. It is the life of the 
most astonishing land on Earth, the land 
of incredible wonder and mysteries 
beyond compare'.,' . 

A Great Empire Problem 

If we love adventure, it is here. If we 
are stirred with a sense of the solemnity 
of life, this film -must move us deeply. 
If beauty and music appeal to us, here 
are both. If we would see the loveliest 
garden and the rarest flowers, all in 
colour as they are, we need nq farther 
go. If we would have-"rand processions 
with innumerable-elephants and camels 
and gorgeously dressed princes, here 
they are ; and herb, too, is the loveliest 
building on the Earth, the glory of the 
Taj Mahal seen as it has never been seen 
before outside of India. The five min¬ 
utes wc spend at the Taj Mahal is worth 
a five-mile walk Through London with 
the roads up.- - > 

One of the gravest p r °bleins- and one 
of the greatest'sights in the world is 
India; It is the problem of an empire of 
hundreds of millions of people belonging 
to scores of races and speaking scores of 
languages. It is the problem of men in 
the Dark Age stage of civilisation face 
to face with the facts of the twentieth 
century—for, though India has millions 
of wise men' within her borders,' and 
many noble men,,.there are in the hills; 
and plains - between Cashmere ' and 
Madras, between Calcutta and Bombay, 
a hundred million-people, two hundred 
million people, whogaFninds are still as 
if they had not emerged, from' the child¬ 
hood of the world. What happens in a 
land like this must be seen to be be¬ 
lieved, and in this film-we see it. 

The Giff.of Peace 

For those ‘who would know what 
India means to the race which has given 
it the greatest peace it ever had we have 
no better advice than to see this film 
and hear what Mr. Lowell Thomas has 
to say. He is an American, and he went 
to India to see the most spectacular 
scene the world can offer ; he has come 
back with the spectacle on his films, but 
with something far-, more, for he has 
seen the finest piece; of civilising work 
that this world can show a man. 

We fee! that Mr.. Thomas. would be 
proud if America could match, it any¬ 
where, and so should-we be; but, as it 
is, we feel that,'heavy as the burden of 


NEXT TO GODLINESS 

QUEER TALK IN 
PARLIAMENT 

M.P. and His Strange Ideas 
About “ the Bath Craze ” 

THE DIRTY OLD DAYS 

A member of the House of Commons 
has been expressing strange views about- 
cleanliness.- -He declared that a bath was 
not a necessity but a'luxury, and that 
some of the most healthy people did not 
wash at all. • ■ ; < 

His remarks were made in the course 
of a debate on new. hoifses, when it was 
suggested that every house should have 
a bath. The provision of a fixed bath, 
said the M.I’., was an obsession with 
some people; and he went on to explain 
that we washed ourselves in order that 
we might be pleasant neighbours. 

In that the M.P. was surely right, and 
we may well feel thankful that it is so ; 
we'may be thankfulf-also, that we do not 
live in the bad' old 'days when even a 
nobleman was told by-Cardinal Richelieu 
to keep away_ from: Court because he 
would not wash himself. 

Sure SignJof Progress 

But there is more in cleanliness than 
this M.P. seems to think; and John 
Wesley .was not far wrong when he 
maintained' that .cleanliness was next to 
godliness. . ,;;t v/jv.-. 

One of the surest signs of progress and 
of a higher civilisation-: is : -a care for per¬ 
sonal cleanliness, -and'; tile symbol of 
cleanliness is- ‘the; hath', in the home. 
There is nothing like- making cleanliness 
easy if we want .people to bo healthy. 

A colonel who ..spoke-in the debate 
declared that' the' grandfathers of the 
middle class -washed .only-twice, in their 
lives—when they - wcrbtbOrn and when 
they died, the process in both cases 
being involuntary. We.'cld-not believe it; 
things were never 1 quite so bad as that. 
Bad as the old days were, cleanliness 
was not at quite so , low an ebb in oiir 
grandfathers’ time. . Even the poorest 
had better ideas,.for in Liverpool in 1832 ■ 
a poor woman, living in a back street in 
that city, offered her neighbours the 
opportunity of washing in a copper she 
was fortunate enqqgh’.tb,bwn. 

The Earliest Baths _. 

Her dwelling., wfis; "soon crowded ; 
benevolent, ladies;Tendered assistance, 
and 85 families used this- humble wash¬ 
house fit a charge opfi penny a-week. The 
idea was taken up, an-Establishment was 
opened by a Liverpool committee, the 
scheme spread to London, and that-was 
the beginning.of public baths and wash¬ 
houses in England Tor’ the use of those 
who did not possess baths in their homes. 

Baths were first used by the well-to-do 
in the time of Edward the First, whose 
Spanish wife, Eleanor of Castile, intro¬ 
duced them into England ; but we know 
from Chaucer and olljers 'that in those 
days .the majority of people washed only 
the hands and ffice, and in Henry the 
Eighth’s time the entire laundry • bi 11 for 
a duke’s household \of.-i 70 persons for a 
year was only forty, shillings. 

The C.N. hopes to-sSe the day when 
this country will be ashamed to have a 
house without a bath. 


Continued from the previous column 
India is, it is the everlasting pride of the 
British Empire, and cannot be laid down. 

We should like to see this film shown 
in the House of Commons, with every 
member in his place by order of the 
Speaker. We should like to see it even 
in the House of Lords, with Mr. Thomas 
speaking from the woolsack. We think 
it would be worth it, aud so apparently 
would . the Duke of Connaught think, 
for we saw him watching this film as 
keenly as a boy. Nor'do wo wonder, lor 
to one who knows, India it must be like 
going again, while’ to' those who have 
not seen the East it is, a thing too great 
for .words. Pictures on page 3 
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The Marvellous Living Picture with a Million People Moving 

It may be doubted * if the kinema has ever produced such' a triumph of education and travel as the wonderful film Through Romantic' India, which 
Mr. Lowell Thomas, is: now showing at the Philharmonic Hall, in London. It is said that there are a million people moving in the scenes which pass before us 



Natives raising water.by walk- A high-caste woman 
ing up and down a beam of Bengal 


The Temple of Madura, which is 
covered with thousands of images 


A Hindu ascetic who 
barks like a dog 


Brahmin youths with the - 
V-mark of the god Vishnu 


A god on horse¬ 
back 












Wm 



The Taj Mahal, at Agra, one of the 
world's most beautiful buildings 


The tomb of a Great Mogul 
Emperor near Delhi 


Mr. Lowell Thomas riding through The tomb of Humayun, one of the The entrance to the tomb of Akbar, 


the streets of Lahore on an elephant 


Great Moguls, at Delhi 


the greatest Mogul emperor 





A camel' caravan carrying supplies to A sacred temple elephant Gurkha women who carry all their wealth round A white Jew with two The PooF 51 Eternal Life atthe southern 


the Indian Army in Wazirjstan 


in Madura 


their necks or on their ears 


black Jew boys 


most tip of India, Cape Comorin 










A quaint sailing boat at the 
mouth of the Ganges 


Well-jumpers of Delhi who jump 
down 80 feet for a few pence 


The most southerly temple 
in India, near Cape Comorin 


The wonderful statue of 
famous Mogul warrior 


A camel with tea and spices 
on its way to Central Asia 


Bringing tea down the Brah¬ 
maputra River from Assam 











A nativeof South India A sacred temple Natives swimming the Indus Fakirs, or holy men, sitting on their An Englishwoman goes up the A criminal A girl of a criminal 
with the Vishnu mark elephant on inflated goatskins beds of spike3 Himalayas tribe tribe 

A selection of pictures taken from the wonderful film, Through Romantic India, which is now being shown in London and described by Mr. Lowell Thomas. See page 2 
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INDEMNITY 

■_ WHAT IT MEANS 

Why'Parliament Passed a Bill 
Tor, th£ Home Secretary 

LAW OFFICER’S BLUNDER 

A word that is being often used now 
needs some explanation, as it seems to 
have two different meanings that are 
quite,unlilve each other. It is the word 
indemnity. , 

One meaning is seen when Germany is 
being asked to pay money as an in¬ 
demnity to France and other countries 
for the damage she did to them during 
the war. 'Another word having the 
same effect'is reparations; Germany 
must pay forgtlie repair of the things 
she destroyed. 

Now. let.tls look at another case of 
indemnity. The British Parliament has 
passed an Act of Indemnity in connec¬ 
tion” Atlth ‘the arrest, by the Home 
.Secretary; of 1 certain Republican I&sh- 
men and< Irishwomen who were accused 
of plotting against the peace of Great 
Britain and the Irish Free State. How 
does'indemnity apply in that case ? 

Protection Against Loss 

Indemnity is protection against loss. 
In tixe first case it is France and other 
suffering, nations that would be protected 
against-loss* by a German indemnity 
paid fo them. ' In the case of Mr. Bridge- 
man, tlie'Home Secretary, it is -lie who is 
protected against loss by the Indemnity 
Act that has been passed. 

While he was acting for his country, 
as he -tho'ught was for the best, he had 
over ioo -Irish Republicans in Great 
Britain arrested, in order to help the 
Irish.. Free State Government and pre¬ 
vent wrong-doing. But the way he did 
it was Tiot''right according' to English 
law. - The judges who tell us what the 
law is have said the law does not allow 
the Home Secretary to arrest people as 
he arrested these Republicans without 
bringing them to trial. Though meaning 
to act for the best he made a mistake, 
and broke the law himself. 

Responsible to the Nation 

That being so, all the hundred people 
whom he arrested without being given 
leave to dp so by the law might claim 
damages frpm him for false imprison¬ 
ment. As, however, he acted honestly 
for the country, as he was advised by the 
country'^ lawyers, the country passes an 
Indemnity Act preventing anyone from 
claiming payment from him personally 
for the effects of his mistake. 

He iAthiis protected from the loss he 
would have if lie paid the cost of the 
mistake he, made on behalf of the whole 
country. " The country itself may pay 
if it Is provecFihat it ought to pay ; but 
Mr. Bridgeman is saved by the Act. 
That'would'be a loss he had no right to 
suffer. The real mistake in this case was 
made by'the. Law Officers of the Crown, 
but it is tlie.Home Secretary who is 
responsible to''the nation. 

PENSIONS FOrTiVES 
Government Niggling to Stop 

There will be a general feeling of relief 
that the Government' is stopping the 
niggardly 'treatment of war pensioners, 
which was becoming a scandal. 

The limit of seven years In which a 
widow could make a claini for'a pension 
lias been Abolished. No limit is fixed 
provided, it can be shown that the 
husband's death' was directly due to 
war service.! ; 

The number of pensioners is steadily 
declining, either through death or 
through recovery. No fewer than 
13,300 pensioners died last year, and it 
is' estimated that the expenditure on 
pensions, will decrease this year by 
£8,345,000, 

Last year’s allowances to widows and 
children amounted to £21,300,000. u 
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DOES A GOVERNMENT 
NEED POLITICIANS? 

AN EMPIRE EXPERIMENT 

Farmers of Ontario who have 
Managed Very Well - 

RURAL PREMIER 

Does the management of a Govern¬ 
ment need politicians ? That is a ques¬ 
tion which 'tlie State Government of 
Ontario, in Canada, has been testing. 

At the election four. years ago the 
farmers of the province returned the 
largest group to Parliament. There were 
44, members in the group, and only three 
had been in Parliament before. Yet the 
group was called upon to form a Govern¬ 
ment. . The other numbers in the Parlia¬ 
ment were : Liberals 29, Conservatives 
26, Rabour 11, and one'soldier. 

The Farmer group joined with Labour, 
making 55 ; but there were' 56 who were 
not with them. How could they carry on ? 
Mr. - E. C. Drury, • a prominent farmer 
who had had previous parliamentary 
experience, was made leader and became 
■premier, and he has.managed to carry on 
the.Government for. four .years. 

•' A Problem.of Government 

’■.Now another elect hut is’ being held, 
and keen, interest'isbbeing felt in the 
coming strength of the different groups 
andhow they will ''unite to form a 
Government. " N 

"Mr, Drury does not believe in govern¬ 
ment, by a section'.Of. the community, 
everj though it may be his own giotlp of 
farmiers. He thinks a Government 
should represent the, whole community, 
and . lie hopes the Farmer. Party will 
attract to itself those who are not 
farmers but are Progressives. He hopes 
it'- will keep its practical aims, but 
broaden its foundations. . 

: Some of. the farmers 'want to have a 
distinct Farmers’ Party, This problem 
in Ontario is very similat td the problems 
of government That are troubling all 
civilised States, and the Ontario election 
will be watched with deep interest. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Gathered by 


A TUNNEL FROM ASIA 
TO AMERICA 
Railway Under Bering Strait. 
LINKING TWO CONTINENTS 

Will Asia and America ever be linked 
together ? At present they are cut off 
from--, one another by the sea, their 
nearest points being Eastern Siberia and 
Alaska, with Bering .Strait stretching' 
between for 3 distance of. 36 miles. " 

A startling proposal .has just 1 been 
made .by Professor-William Hung, of 
the £ History Department of Pekin 
University. ■ He suggests that America’s 
future destiny, is far-more closely bound 
up with Asia than • with Europe, mid 
propopes that a tunnel, should be con¬ 
structed under Bering Strait, linking 
up the two continents by railway, and 
making communication between them 
independent of wind and weather. 

The ;Pacific world, ; Professor Hung 
declares; is the' special sphere for 
American leadership, and it will pay 
America to be interested in the educa¬ 
tion of the Chinese, for if they are better 
educated they will produce more, they 
will earn more, and they will buy more 
from'America. 

If they are better educated, he says, 
they” will understand and appreciate 
American ideals'and methods, and they 
will 1 Work better with America in the 
great” world task:' Therefore it is 
most important that America should 
maintain her interest iii the education 
of the Chinese. . 

A ' tunnel under' Bering Strait is 
quite possible from an engineering point 
of view, but the cost would be enor¬ 
mous, and at present it is difficult to 
see how it could be made profitable. 
With Manchuria and Eastern Siberia 
developing, however; it is quite likely 
to become a fact some time in the future. 
Why should not the League of Nations 
look into it ? -' - See World Map 



Prohibition has_ now ■ become the 
question of the day in Swedish politics. 

Despite the late spring, early indica¬ 
tions suggest ■ an excellent crop in 
Western Canada. . .. ” ' 

-Property and wat explosives that cost 
the country £506,000 have been sold at 
Chester for £30:000. 

A salmon weighing 69 lb. has been 
caught in Norway. ■’ This is the record 
weight for that country. 

Taxing Betting 

It is stated tliat “betting has increased 
five times over . since New Zealand 
adopted a bet ting tax-.. 

A Market-in the Air 

On Alexandra Day six girls flew from 
Croydon to the Continent and sold roses 
to the passengers in the aeroplanes. 

Puff-puTf! 

Accordingto h Government report the 
women of the''United States used 9000 
tons of face powder last year. Ugh 1 

A Big Adder 

Adders rarely exceed two feet in 
length, but one .28 inches long has been 
found at Blagrpve Farm, near Abingdon. 

Roads of Brick 

Stretches of- roadway made of brick 
are now being, laid'.in- Birmingham as an 
experiment. So far-they have proved 
very satisfactory." 

Death RoH'Of-Flying in 1923 

For the first five months of this year 
the flying accidents "Ml over the world 
were : acroplang cre&hes,' 62 ; people 
killed, 85 ; injured,.40. > 

Woman Glazier for a Cathedral 

Miss Daphne' '-Drake, an associate 
member of the Society, of-Master Glass 
Painters, has just been appointed 
glazier to Exeter-Cathedral. 

A Rubber- Men 

Rubber, impregnated .with nitrogen 
gas by a prOCekS "recently discovered, 
is said to support five-times its weight 
in water and to- retain this quality. 

White Call 

The famous Indian chief White Calf, 
whose portrait is on hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of United States coins, has been 
baptised and is now a Church member. 

The Brave Larks 

An angler on the River Dart, in Devon, 
saw a fierce fight jfefween three larks 
and a hawk. The larks attacked the 
hawk again and again, and drove it off. 

U.S.A. Loses its Biggest Airship 

America has lost another giant air¬ 
ship, the TC.r, -which :.was destroyed by 
fire during a thunderstorm while it was 
moored to a steel tower at Dayton, Ohio. 

Wireless Concert In a Mine 

The programme-broadcast on a recent 
evening from the Glasgow Station was 
heard 330 feet below, the ground in the 
Dykehead Colliery,. Larkhall, 15 miles 
from Glasgow. 

London’s Thousand Accidents a Week 

During the first three months of this 
year 13,930 street accidents occurred in 
London, and 149' people were killed. 
There is thus an average- of over 1000 
accidents a week. 

Lions Travel by Air 

Three young lions have been taken 
by aeroplane from .Paris to Brussels. 
They belonged to -a r menagerie, and 
owing to the -Belgian railway strike 
could not travel by 'train; 

Cheap'Potatoes 

Potatoes are being sold in Ireland at 
ytd. per cwt. The .reason is that they 
may not be moved far, as the black scab 
disease is in the district, and last year's 
crop can only be sold ; locally. 

Radium in a Drain 

A platinum and gold,tube containing 
£300 worth of radium recently dis¬ 
appeared from the Cancer Hospital at 
Bordeaux. It was found in a drain, 
where it had been thrown by a careless 
attendant. 

The First Spiral Staircase 

Parts of the first true spiral staircase 
known were recently unearthed among 
the ruins of a big theatre, 80 miles 
south of Cairo; The stage was 200 
feet long, and the theatre must have 
held 11,000 persons. - ■ - 
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PLANTING A 
MILLION TREES 

CALIFORNIA’S GREAT 
ENTERPRISE 

Six Thousand Miles of Roads to 
be Shaded from the Sun 

NURSERY WITH TWO 
MILLION SEEDLING TREES 

California Is the land of - sunshine, 
and sometimes: the .sunris too hot to be 
pleasant. So everyone .is, on the -look¬ 
out for shade, and a tree is regarded as a 
friend wherever it may be found. - 

The State is ..very..enterprising, and it 
has just organised the biggest tree-plant¬ 
ing campaign, ever • attempted. 

There are im the* State, completed or . 
being made, 6000 'miles- of paved high- ' 
ways, fine motor.- roads that are in con¬ 
stant use fort business and pleasure ; 
and it has been decided to line the 
whole of these with leafy trees, to afford 
the shade so greatly needed in this bright, 
and sunny clime. ’ 

A Wonderful Avenue 

Every 25- feet along both sides of the 
roads a tree .is to.be placed, and already 
200 miles have been planted in this way. 
When all the roads nov? paved' have been 
planted there will be.oryer a million and 
a quarter trees growing in a continuous , 
avenue stretching fQrgthree thousand • 
miles or more ; and; when . the whole of 
the road-paving and planting has been 
completed there -will be the most 
wonderful avenue 1 in the world. 

It will be possible to motor for six 
thousand miles.between,a double row of 
trees; and anyone, making the whole 
journey will pass ; two and a quarter 
million trees. ‘ * 

To provide the trees required a State 
forest nursery has. been-established near 
Sacramento. - Already - there are many 
hundreds of thousands of seedlings 
practically all ready -for; planting out, 
and in a week or two the number of 
seedlings in the nursery will have been 
increased to nearly two millions. 

Walnut Trees by the Roadside 

Several kinds of trees, are represented, . 
including the Californian" black walnut, 
the European sy cam Or < 5 , the Lombardy 
poplar, the American elm,- and the 
locust tree, all chosen-after careful con¬ 
sideration. It is necessary to have 
trees, that give a .dense shade in the 
summer, and shed their leaves in.winter. 

More walnuts are to be used than any 
other kind of tree, for they grow quickly, 
and are both' hardy and ornamental. 

The project has been taken up with 
enthusiasm by the people of California, 
and all are cooperating, to make it a 
success.. The Government finds the trees, 
the Highway .Tree .'Planting Committee 
advises on tlie . most' suitable trees for 
particular districts, ...and, the. actual 
planting is done by, counties, cities, 
corporations, schools,,grid individuals. 

After the, trees are once planted they 
are cared for. and .maintained by the 
State Highway Comnussipri, which will 
replace any that die. ,,It-is a great idea, 
happily conceived, and enthusiastically 
carried out. , . -, See World Map 

HOW MUSCLES WORK 
Electricity in the Body ? 

Another link .between ‘electricity and, 
life seems to have been discovered by 
Monsieur F. Michaud;" who has' been 
making experiments with jellies. 

He has found that i|. a current of 
electricity be passed through a gelatine . 
“ gel ”—as scientists 'term a jelly—the 
gelatine contracts at the positive pole 
and swells at the negative. 

Monsieur Michaud thinks that the con¬ 
traction of a muscle is' due to a sudden. 
supply of positive electricity, and a 
relaxed muscle to a'-negative charge. 
The brain can apparently control the 
swift passage of electricity to diffeient 
parts of the body and give the muscles 
their necessary force. " - . 
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HOUSE TROUBLE IN THE 
BIRD WORLD 
Blackbird and Robin in one Nest 

The master of a Scottish school on the 
shores of Loch Lomond reports a remarkable 
circumstance in natural history. 

A few yards from the door of the school 
a robin was observed building a nest in 
the ivy on the wall. 

A blackbird, fancying the situation, 
commandeered the ,nest and built her 
own on the top of .it. The disappointed 
robin, however, insisted on her right to 
use the nest, and she laid her eggs in it 
with those of the blackbird. Naturally 
the boys were immensely interested, and 
kept the nest under daily observation. 

Ultimately the nest contained five 
blackbird’s eggs and three robin’s eggs. 
Now the blackbird is sitting, but several 
times, when daily inspection has been 
made, both blackbird and robin have 
been observed to fly off the nest. 

To me, says our .'cor respondent, it is 
unprecedented that two birds of different 
species should sit on the same nest to¬ 
gether, seemingly in cordial amity. We 
are hoping both sets of eggs may be 
safely hatched out. 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
is the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Picture by Josef Israels . . . £1942 
Two pictures by Sir J. E. Millais. £i 921 
A Chelsea painted dessert service , £404 
Kipling’s Schoolboy Lyrics, 1881 £228 
A Chelsea oviform vase . . . £210 
An old English harpsichord . . £136 
A Queen Anne lacquer cabinet.. £100 
' Italian 17th century bedstead . £99 

An Elizabethan oak bedstead . £52 

Queen Mary seal-top spoon . . £31 

George Meredith’s poems, 1st ed. £26 
A Genoese crossbow .... £8 • 

A culverin and an arquebus . . £7 

A collection of first and other editions of 
R. L. Stevenson’s books and of his pam¬ 
phlets and leaflets realised a total of £1151. 


BRITONS ABROAD 
Our Dispute with France in 
Tunis 

The dispute between the British and 
French Governments about the Frenchi¬ 
fying of British subjects in Tunis is 
ended. It will be remembered that the 
British claimed that it was an inter¬ 
national question, and .the French said 
it was their business alone. 

The Court of International Justice at 
The Hague heard both sides, and said 
the British view was right. 

Then the French offered to settle the 
matter by agreement, and the agreement 
is that in Tunis, if an English subject 
has a son, that son shall not be regarded 
as a French subject, but shall retain his 
British birthright. A grandson, how¬ 
ever, if he is born and remains in Tunis, 
must be regarded as French. 

'•■-This arrangement only applies to 
Tunis, and not to other French posses¬ 
sions. The people about whom the case 
was raised were natives of Malta, and 
therefore British subjects. 

THE BLACK CURRANT’S 
ENEMY 

Burning Him Out 

Big bud is a troublesome disease which 
attacks and destroys enormous numbers 
of black-currant bushes every year in 
Great Britain. 

No means of dealing with big bud has 
been discovered till recently, when some 
new experiments in the orchard of the 
Crichton Royal Institution at Dum¬ 
fries, proved successful. 

The ground round about the infected 
bushes was covered with straw and dead 
branches, which were bu rned. This treat¬ 
ment was repeated; and the bushes, after 
being trimmed and shorn of their 
scorched branches, show every sign of 
yielding an abundant and healthy crop 
of black currants this year. 


NATIONS AT LAW 
Germany and the Kiel Canal 

The first case of a law suit between 
nations is before the Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice set up by the League of 
Nations. There have been arbitrations 
between nations, but no actual law suit. 

The parties in the case are the Great 
Powers that signed the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles on the one side, and Germany on 
the other side ; and the charge is that 
Germany has not maintained the Kiel 
Canal “ free and open,” as she promised 
in the treaty. ■ 

Germany does not belong to either 
the League of Nations or the Inter¬ 
national Court, but she is coming forward 
to answer the charge. This acknowledg¬ 
ment of the Court as a means of decision 
is a satisfactory forward step. 


THE WAY TO GUERNSEY 
Lessening the Dangers of the.. 
Deep 

One of the most dangerous parts of the 
seas around our coasts, where passenger 
ships must often go, is the approach to 
the Channel Islands. Rocks are numer¬ 
ous, currents are swift and perplexing, 
and accidents have been frequent. 

The Guernsey Parliament is making a 
bold effort to combat some of these local 
dangers. Nearly £6000 is to be spent in 
lighting the approaches to the island, 
and another ^1000 in blowing up the 
rocks that are near the most-frequented 
seaway, well-known divers being em¬ 
ployed to carry out the work. 

These are enterprises important alike 
to the seafaring people, the residents on 
these charming islands, and the visitors 
who seek there a restful holiday. 


SEVEN TIMES ACROSS AFRICA 

Mr. W. J. W. Roome, who has just 
arrived in England, has crossed Africa 
seven times in carrying out his duties as 
an official of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. He has travelled by 
cycle, canoe, and river steamer, and has 
performed at least 11,500 miles on foot. 


TALKING THROUGH A 
FLAME 

The Little Wonder of the 
Telephone 

. INVENTOR’S NEW IDEA 

Talking over the telephone by means 
of a flame is the latest advance in the 
transmission of speech. Tly? telephone 
flame microphone is a new invention of 
Dr. Lee de Forest. 

Dr. de Forest’s invention does away 
with the little drum of the telephone 
mouthpiece which vibrates when we 
talk into it, compressing the carbon 
grains and so varying the electric currents 
conveying speech over the line. 

The new instrument owes its powers 
to what is known as a sensitive flame, 
a gas flame which burns more or less 
bright thousands of times a second, as 
the sound waves of the voice, set in it 
rapid vibration. 

Two wire electrodes are placed in the 
edges of the flame. The variations caused 
by talking in' front of the flame change 
its resistance to a current which passes 
through it, and thence through a battery 
to the telephone line. It is just the 
movements of the flame which control 
the telephone currents. The purity of 
sound is wonderfully improved through 
having no metal weight to move. 

For wireless telephony and for broad¬ 
casting the new microphone should 
prove a great advance. 

ANAESTHETIC DISCOVERY 
Oxygen for the Unconscious 

The discovery has been made within 
the last few weeks, by Professor Straub, 
of Freiburg, that acetylene gas may be 
used as an anaesthetic. 

What is of more importance is that 
the acetylene is mixed with oxygen, so 
that while the patient is unconscious he 
is kept supplied with the oxygen 
necessary for breathing, and can be kept 
under the influence of the anaesthetic 
for any length of. time without danger. 
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Keep the Coinage Pure 

The most serious form of roguery 
A that can be practised by 
people who prey on their fellow 
men is that of coining false money. 

It was one of the last of the 
offences for which men were 
hanged, and now it is punished 
by the most severe imprisonment. 
To make, coins of base metal and 
circulate them as pure is one of 
the crimes that drive men as 
outcasts from all nations. 

And yet, in a hundred under¬ 
hand ways, the whole world is 
suffering from this very kind of 
thing. The paper money of most 
countries is such a sham that it 
has scarcely any value in trade 
between country and country, 
and nearly all the countries in the 
world do their business with 
each other through London, be¬ 
cause it has a steady currency on 
which they can rely. To any 
nation a debased currency is a 
calamity, bad for it and the world. 

But money is not the only 
currency; there are others. There 
are currencies which spread 
through the world as widely as 
money itself, and have an even 
greater effect on its true pros¬ 
perity. There are the currencies 
of ideas, of manners and speech 
and national traditions. 

These and other similar motives 
and qualities make up the charac-. 
ter of a man or a nation, and per¬ 
sonally and nationally we may 
all help to raise or debase these 
moral currencies. 

Think of the fine courtesies 
that existed in the days of 
chivalry, and what they must 
have done toward raising the 
standard of manners. Then was 
conceived , the idea of the gentle¬ 
man, of what is due from him to 
all the world, and this idea has 
been more or less current since. 

An idea current today of which 
we may be proud is that the 
Englishman’s word is his bond in 
all business undertakings. 

One of the best examples of 
sound conduct given quickly a 
wide currency today is the ideal 
of duty, kindness, and honour 
which has been spread through 
the Boy Scout movement. It is 
attaining a world-wide accept¬ 
ance with splendid effects. 

Boys themselves, in the past, 
have made some fine coinages of 
conduct, as in their school motto 
Play the game —a grand ideal of 
loyalty, unselfishness, and honour 
when rightly understood. 

Each one of us, old or young, 
has the obligation laid on us never 
to speak or act or plan in a way, 
in such a spirit, as would, if 
copied by others, debase the 
currency of personal or national 
conduct. It lies on each one of us 
to purify and enrich the moral 
currency of the world. 

How it can be done was best 
shown nineteen hundred years 
ago, when the 3711016 tone of 
human life was raised and set to 
sweetest music. 


The Mark of the Beast 

yERY striking thing has been said 
. in America by one of the most 
watchful members of the United 
States Senate, In calling for American 
recognition of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment, this senator said: 

He trusted the word of the Russians 
to repay their debts more than the word 
of any other European nation except one. 

Striking, and terrible too, and be¬ 
yond the power of imagination a dozen 
years ago. Is it not.a fearful thing that 
this trail of un trustworthiness should 
lie across the continent of Europe?- 
It seems to us the foulest mark the 
War Beast left behind. 

© 

A Word to Nice 

W E read that the municipal council 
of Nice is to set up a monument 
to an English friend. We suggest to 
them that the best monument that 
could be set up in Nice to an English¬ 
man is a promise, to its English 
visitors that the quiet and beauty and 
humanity of Nice shall not be offended 
by' pigeon-.shoo ting. 

All friends of the popular Riviera 
town hope that the authorities will 
resist the attempt to transfer to Nice 
the disgraceful exhibitions which even 
Monte Carlo has lately abolished. 

© 

Making the Best of It 

Qomeone lias been writing to the 
papers about the friendly old 
game of Nuts in May. What does it 
mean ? One might as well talk of 
picking cherries in December, goose¬ 
berries in February, plums in Novem¬ 
ber, as nuts in May. 

But one explanation of the phrase is 
interesting. We are told that nuts 
in May are impossible; therefore our 
grandfathers and grandmothers, when 
they played this game, were learning 
a fine lesson in moral philosophy. 

“Here we come gathering nuts in 
May,” they sang gaily and bravely as 
they advanced hand in hand, on 
tripping toes, to the other side. Nuts 
in May not being possible, they were 
asked by the other side : “ Who will 
you take for your nuts in May ? ” 
That is to say : “ As your ambition is 
too great for the facts of life, what 
will satisfy you in possible things? ” 

Then came the answer : “ We'll take 
Mary Smith, or Bobby Jones, for our 
nuts in May.” This was a possibility. 
But mark what follows. There is a 
struggle. That is to say, even when 
ambition descends from the impossible 
to the possible, there is a hard fight 
before we can get a poor substitute 
for our dreams. 

In other words. Nuts in May is a 
game which teaches us how to bridle 
ambition, how to make the best of a 
disappointment, and how to struggle 
hard for what is possible. 

© 

Reputation is what men and women 
think of us; character is what God 
and the angels know of us. 


Common Sense Across the World 
JN]ot once or twice in the Empire’s 
story New Zealand has led the 
way. Now she leads once more by re¬ 
establishing the Penny Post. 

The most go-ahead of all the 
Dominions under the flag is back to 
Rowland Hill and his glorious common 
sense. It is a great example for a 
Government nearer home. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

humorist claims that he cures the 
blues. What the world wants is a 
man who can cure the Reds. 

□ 

People are wondering what a certain 
politician stands for. Probably for 
fear he should be sat on. 

3 

A srEAKER asks what the world of 
tomorrow will want. Probably not 
what it will get. 

Q 

Authors, we are told, find it hard to 
choose a title. And when they 
choose one the 
King won’t always 
give it to them. 

Q 

J)o men talk more 
than women ? 
Only when they 
use their mother 
tongue. 

0 

We are told that 
summer . is 
now on the way. 
We are not told 
which way it is 
going. \ 

0 

The lady who 
thinks girls 
will like domestic 
service if it is 
called by a different name ought to hear 
the different names they call it already. 
0 

Today, says a scientist, men are living 
longer. But this does not explain 
why they also have longer faces. 

EJ 

W E seem, to remember that De Valera, 
the evil genius of Ireland, told his 
followers, It is better to die nobly 
than to live as slaves,” but we note 
that they, not he, have done the dying. 

E 

Tim gentleman who can’t think how 
to define the difference between 
taste and smell should try to eat with 
his nose. 

3 

pLATPERS are said to want brains. 

Unfortunately, hardly anybody just 
now has any to spare. 

© 

Awkwardness 

W E notice that a writer in a grown¬ 
up paper wishes it were possible 
to buy a cure for awkwardness. We 
know a cure that cannot be bought, but 
can be had for nothing. When w6 are 
awkward is it not either because we do 
not think enough of others and are 
careless, or because we think too 
too much of ourselves and are over 
careful ? Let us forget ourselves, 
thinking of others but not of what 
others will think of us, and awkward¬ 
ness will cure itself. 


The Old Lady with a Duster 

By La Petit© Europeenne 

You would never think her seventy. 

She has the slenderness of a 
girl, the simplicity of a child, the 
courage of the brave of France, and 
she loves a little fun ! ~ 

“ Had you a good night, Floren¬ 
tine ? ” I asked her when she came at 
seven in the morning. 

“ Excellent, mademoiselle. And 
what a good little supper, too, yes¬ 
terday ! I had it at my daughter’s ; 
she is clever at cooking, you know, 
and she docs her best to make her 
husband and her children happy. 
How lovely to have a girl like her ! 
But I must get on with my work.” 

And up she flies with mop and dust¬ 
pan and dusters. I followed her, 
still tempting her to talk. 

« “ So you had a nice evening at your 
daughter’s ? ” 

“ Yes, mademoiselle. And I am so 
pleased. I must tell you: she is 
making me a new summer hat to go to 
church in on Sundays. Are we not 
lucky in that respect nowadays ? ” • 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ Well, it is not as under the 
Emperor, of course ! ” 

“ Under the Emperor ? But what 
has Napoleon to do with your hat ? ” 
She looked up from her dustpan 
as if astonished. 

“ Have you never heard, made¬ 
moiselle, that under the Emperor the 
poor had to go bareheaded ? He could 
not bear the idea of the poor wearing 
hats.” 

“ Who ever told you such rubbish ? 
Don’t you think the Emperor had 
more important things in his head 
than people’s hats ? ” 

“ Oh, but I know ; I am sure it was 
so. The old folks have often told me 
so. The Emperor ruled all things, you 
see, while now we are free. I may 
wear a hat and nobody will interfere.” 

“ But I am afraid you make a great 
mistake . . . ” 

“ No, mademoiselle, it is simply 
because your grandparents were rich 
folk, and never had to argue on the 
point; so that you were never told 
the truth of it.” 

And now old Florentine was grave, 
and I realised once more how wrong 
ideas spread about the world, and take 
root among the people. She will go on 
believing it, and telling it, and will 
teach her children’s children that the 
Emperor would not allow the poor to 
wear a hat; and perhaps the time will 
come when there will be a legend of the 
hatless poor of France—unless this 
little note should be in time to stop the 
seed from growing! 

© 

The Family Portraits 

We have some ancient portraits 
That hang upon the wall ; 

Some always look at you, but some 
Won’t look at you at all. 

A week ago last Saturday 
1 was naughty, and no one knew; 
But the portraits looked as if to say 
“ We are ashamed of you.” . 

John Wcolley 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
How high Fahren¬ 
heit is 
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Thames Still short of water 


A GOVERNMENT 
OVERTHROWN 

DRAMATIC EVENTS IN 
BULGARIA 

Peasant Army Led Against a 
Peasant Premier 

MILITARISM AGAIN 

By Our Political Correspondent 

With a suddenness that would he 
incredible anywhere „ except in the 
Balkan.Peninsula, the Government' of 
Bulgaria, which was elected in Ap' il, 
with 212 members against an Opposition 
of 35, has been overthrown by a military 
revolution. _ The members of the 
Ministry, except the Prime Minister 
Stambulisky, are in prison, and. the 
members of former Ministries who were 
in prison have been released. Stam- 
bulisky would have been in prison now 
if he had been in Sofia, the capital, The 
scene of this revolution carefully con¬ 
cealed to the last moment. 

A more striking illustration of the 
uncertainty of popular government in a 
new country where military power may 
play a momentarily decisive part cannot 
be imagined. 

Farmer as Prime Minister 

An election held to find out the 
opinion of the Bulgarian people had 
resulted in the return to power of 
Stambulisky, the powerful peasant 
leader, by six votes to one throughout 
the whole country. Bulgaria is a peasant 
nation. - A large majority of the people 
are workers on their own land. Stam¬ 
bulisky himself is a peasant, living on 
his own farm when he is not engaged in 
national business. He knows and 
represents the peasant mind, and in the 
eyes of the peasants is the national hero. 

Yet in a single night this powerful 
man is overthrown by armed force 
swiftly and skilfully used. 

It throws a strange light on the 
incalculable effects of militarism to see 
an army recruited from peasants follow¬ 
ing their officers to| overthrow a peasant 
Government against the national will. 

Government by Force 

They have strong, rough ways in the 
Balkans, on both sides. Stambulisky, in 
his turn, had used fairly forceful methods, 
going straight for any object he desired. 
But, on the whole, his Government had 
been an immense improvement on what 
had gone before it, and there can be no 
defence for government imposed by force 
against the clearly expressed will of 
a free nation. 

For three years Stambulisky had been 
in prison before the Armistice for daring 
to warn King Ferdinand against taking 
sides with Germany in the war. His 
leadership after the war, consistently 
friendly toward the Allies, had led to a 
revival of agricultural prosperity. He 
had been honest in his financial dealings 
with other nations, frankly acknowledg¬ 
ing Bulgaria's debts as few of the other 
nations have acknowledged theirs, and 
in consequence he had secured good 
terms for his country. 

Bulgaria’s Foreign Policy 

His foreign policy, all admit, has been 
peaceful and wise, and though Bulgaria, 
so far, has reaped but few advantages 
from it, the feeling toward the country 
has been so changed that there is every 
likelihood that she will gain a free outlet 
to the Mediterranean under an arrange¬ 
ment with the League of Nations. Em¬ 
phatically Stambulisky has not been a 
failure in his dealings with other countries. 

It is true that he has been harsh in 
his treatment of the men who held office 
before him, but he has been following 
the wishes . of his supporters—though 
that is no excuse. He is a sufficiently 
strong leader to lead wherever he wishes 
to go, and his is the real responsibility 
for the rather brutal spirit in which the 
ex-Ministers have been kept in prison 
and paraded through the streets during 
the last year or two. 


'The Thames is still suffering from the 
. great drought of 1921. It might be 
thought that the heavy rainfall of last 
year had made good the deficiency, but 
this is not the case, and the river is 
still lower than it should be. 

It appears that the rainfall for 1922 
over the Thames Valley was 31 '21 inches, 
or more than three inches above the 
average for the previous 39 years. The 
deficiency of 11 6 inches for 1921, how¬ 
ever, was not made up; and the Thames 
Conservancy authorities believe that the 
depletion of the underground reserves of 


100 MILLION BATTERIES 
Standardising Them 

The dry batteries so well known to 
all amateur wireless people arc used in 
enormous numbers, and today millions 
of electric torches arc in use also. 

More than a hundred million dry 
batteries are sold in.. a year in the 
United States, and their famous Bureau 
of Standards has lately been standardis¬ 
ing these cells, of which 21 types were 
selected out of 79. Only two sizes of 
battery were selected for wireless work. 

This weeding out of little-used sizes 
and types leads to better and more 
uniform products, and is being followed 
in many other branches of electricity. 


water Which took place in that year has 
not been made good. - 

It is true that last year the summer 
flow of the Thames was well'maintained, 
but that was due to the. high summer 
rainfall, and not to the discharges from 
underground sources. 

All this shows that the study of rain¬ 
fall and its results is not a simple or easy 
matter. A great drought in one year is 
not necessarily made up by a great'season 
of rain the next; and it is clear that the 
effects of the 1921 drought will be felt for 
a long time to come. . 


A 10,000 VOLT TEST 
Protecting the Workmen 

The linemen's gloves in a great 
American public utility company under¬ 
go a rigid test once a week'. 

To ensure that there is no flaw in the 
insulation of these gauntlets they are 
nearly filled with a salt solution and 
immersed in a similar solution to the 
same depth. -- 

One electrical terminal is placed inside 
the glove and the other in the solution 
outside, and a current reaching as high 
as ten thousand volts is turned on. 

If any electricity is found to be pas¬ 
sing through the gloves the insulation, 
of course, is faulty. 


SPAIN AND HER 
TROUBLES 

A BATTLE IN MOROCCO 

The Struggle for the Last Bit 
of an Empire 

TANKS AND AEROPLANES 
AGAINST THE MOORS 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The news that Spain has won a very 
substantial victory in Northern Africa 
over 7000 of the tribesmen under the 
rebel leader, Abdul Krim, must come as 
a temporary relief to perplexed Spanish 
statesmen. 

In Spain, the prolonged war in 
Morocco is a cause of widespread uneasi¬ 
ness, for the average Spaniard' cannot see 
how his country is gaining any advantage 
there, or is likely to gain any, and the 
loss in life and military expenditure is 
very serious. This feeling shows itself 
in opposition to any Government that 
may be formed. 

Yet, what can any Spanish Govern¬ 
ment do to clear up the situation ? The 
Spanish army is spread out widely in a 
hostile country, the last bit now left of 
the Spanish Empire, and its lines of 
communication are constantly being 
threatened. It can only send supplies 
to the front under escorts that resemble 
small armies. 

A Choice of Two Courses 

The battle just fought was made 
necessary by' a successful attack on a 
convoy immediately before. Only two 
courses of a decided character are open 
to the Spaniards. Either they must, 
once for all, conquer the difficult, 
mountainous country . that has' been 
allotted to them by agreement with 
other nations, or they must withdraw 
and give up a task too difficult for them 
with their limited resources.. 

Hitherto they have not resolutely 
taken either of these courses. They have 
held on to the parts of the country they 
can reach with moderate safety, have 
made several advances and met with 
serious reverses, and then have pacified 
home feeling with suggestions of with¬ 
drawal while really preparing for 
smaller advances. 

The actual situation has been that in 
the eastern part of Morocco, nominally 
Spanish, quite half the country, which 
has Melilla as its base, has been domi¬ 
nated by-Abdul Krim, who once'was an 
official in the service of Spain ; and the 
western half, with Tetuan as its base, is 
partly dominated by the chief Raisuli, 
who recently has professed a friendship 
that is doubtful. 

Spain’s Difficult Position 

It may be that the victory over Abdul 
Krim, gained partly by the use of tanks 
and aeroplanes, will lead to an energetic 
advance, but that may be made doubtful 
by the Spanish people’s great dislike 
for the war. 

If Spain should withdraw, France 
might feel she had secured the right to 
complete her rule over all Northern 
Africa west of Tripoli. Will Spain make 
that surrender ? Her position remains 
difficult and uncertain, and the effects of 
her latest victory cannot be confidently 
foretold, either as regards the use of her 
army in Morocco, or the views of her 
people on the home front. 

NEW IDEA FOR THE 
OLD SAW 
Saving the Sawdust 

Sawdust at a large lumber mill has 
always been a loss, but an invention 
being tried in a Florida lumber camp 
may alter this. 

It is a new type of saw which Throws 
off the waste in the shape of a long, thin 
string instead of dust. This is available 
for the manufacture of paper, as it 
contains one long fibre, while sawdust 
in the usual form is of no use as pulp. 


THE SURPRISES OF TWO CENTURIES 



The aeroplane that startled the twentieth century 


These two pictures provide a striking contrast, and are typieal of two centuries. In the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century the world was startled by the arrival of the locomotive, 
an early example of which is shown in the top picture, and the twentieth century has its 
new means of transport in the aeroplane, the non-stop express machine that crossed America 
from coast to coast recently being shown here as one of the latest type 
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RUIN IN THE 
ORCHARD 


ORDEAL BY WATER 


FRUIT TREES RAVAGED 
BY INSECTS 

Millions of Caterpillars Strip 
the Plantations 

LITTLE BEETLE THAT 
BORES INTO THE BUD 

Millions of caterpillars have descended 
on the orchards of Kent arid have 
wrought havoc among the fruit trees. 
Leaves have been eaten, 1 blossoms 
. destroyed, trees stripped, and the fruit 
prospects for the coming seasori ruined. 

The sight of some of these orchards 
reminds us of the description of a similar 
scene given by the prophet Joel: 

That which the palmerwonn hath left 
hath the locust eaten, and that which the 
locust hath left hath the cankerworm eaten ; 
and that which the cankerworm hath left 
hath the caterpillar eaten. 

If.the orchards are to be saved there 
must be war to the'knife with,the Insect 
. hordes, and man must call in the aid of 
; such natural allies as the birds. '. " 

Of.- An Army Arrives 

,1V It is a mixed army that has descended, 
on the orchards. Prominent among the 
. foes are the winter moths, little in- 
■ -significant creatures, but with- ay great 
power for doing harm. These insects 
are scarcely worthy of the name, of 
moth, for the females have no wings. 

That is why all fruit growers should 
band their trees with greasy paper, for, 
when the female crawls up the trunk 
from the ground where she has spent the 
winter as a chrysalis, she is caught by the 
grease and sticks there, her power for 
doing harm for ever ended If there is 
no grease-band the winter moth crawls 
up to the buds and twigs and lays her 
eggs’ and later these hatch. 

The winter moth is the most injurious 
of all our orchard pests. 

Another pest now ravaging the Kent 
orchards is the apple blossom weevil, a 
tiny beetle that attacks the flower buds 
of the apple before they expand, and 
' does great harm. Some orchards have 
been completely cleared by this pest. 

The. Enemy in the Bud 

The female makes a small hole in the 
unopened flower bud by means of little 
jaws at the end of its long nose ; and 
she lays one egg in the hole, closing this 
. by means of her nose. She then goes to 
another bud, and repeats the operation 
continuously for, perhaps, two or three 
; weeks. The eggs hatch out in a week.. 

Meanwhile, the bud grows and the 
petals preserve their usual colour ; but 
instead of opening out, they wither, and 
inside will be found in place of the 
stamens, which have been destroyed, a 
little white maggot with a black, horny 
head, which turns to a rusty-coloured 
chrysalis In the shelter of the bud the 
weevil develops, and then the creatures 
come out and spread over the tree, 
attacking the foliage. They pass the 
winter in chinks and crannies or under 
stones and earth, and only come out to 
work ruin when the buds appear in the 
spring once more. 

Green Flies at Work 

Many kinds of green fly also are busily 
at work, and among the oaks the leaf- 
roller moth larva is stripping the trees of 
their young foliage. It will be remem¬ 
bered that about this time last year there 
was a plague of oak leaf-rollers in Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire, and Essex. Scarcely a 
wood or plantation was free. 

The danger here lies in the future, for 
if trees are stripped of their foliage.year 
after year they will soon lose their 
virility and become subject to all kinds 
of diseases. They have no resisting 
power and eventually perish. 

The moth gets its name from the habit 
the caterpillar has of rolling the tip of the 
. leaf round and spinning it into a cylinder, 
within which it turns into a chrysalis. 


Odd Scene in a Law Court 

THE FINAL TEST 

A curious way of settling a law case 
was carried out the other day in a French 
court of justice, which was suggestive 
of the Middle Ages rather than of the 
twentieth century. 

It was described as the Ordeal by 
Water, and certainly ended the case in a 
way that could not be gainsaid by' any 
party to the dispute. 

Charges, were brought against" a big 
dyer by the local authorities near, his 
factory that he was polluting the river 
and damaging the fishing by allowing 
colouring matter to flow into the stream. 

There were lengthy arguments on 
both sides, and then the counsel for the 
dye company, after stoutly maintaining 
that the water near the factory was 
perfectly harmless to fish, claimed the 
Ordeal by Water. In other words, he 
asked the judge to settle the- case by 
means of a demonstration. A sample of 
the river water was to be taken near the 
factory, fish were to be placed in it, and, 
said the lawyer, “ if the fish die it will .be 
a sort of judgment of God renewed from 
the Middle Ages, and we shall have lost 
our case.” - 

The judge agreed to this quaint method 
of deciding the matter. A bucket of the 
water alleged to be contaminated was 
obtained, and into it the judge himself 
placed a number of healthy fish, and 
waited to see what would happen. In 
less than two hours all the fish had died, 
and judgment was at once given against 
the dyer, who was called on to pay five 
thousand francs as damages. 


A BOTTLE BEATS THE 
RECORD 

Seven Languages Sealed Up 

Some time ago we noted the wonderful 
passage of four bottles from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Ireland, Scotland, and the 
North Cape of Norway, along the drift 
of the Gulf Stream. ' 

Now comes news of another bottle 
which has beaten all records for the 
speed of its passage on the ocean currents. 
It was an ordinary ocean drift bottle, 
with instructions in seven languages 
for its return sealed within, and was 
dropped from a ship roo miles west of 
the Central American Coast on- Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1920. 

The little wayfarer of the seas was 
picked up on January 23 of this year, 
on Missool Island, which is north-west 
of Papua, in the Pacific, 8400 miles away 
from where it had been dropped. 

It must have travelled at the rate of 
r 1 miles a day; even if it took the shortest 
line and never stopped anywhere on the 
way, and was picked up on the shores of 
Missool Island as soon as it beached there, 
which, to those who know the ways of 
these floating bottles, would appear most 
unlikely to happen. 

SMALLEST FISH IN 
THE WORLD '/ 

.Vertebrate Weighing Half 
a Grain 

The smallest vertebrate animal in the 
world is a fish found in Lake Buhl, on 
the island of Luzon in the Philippines. 

It is known to the natives as the 
smarapan, but scientists give it the 
formidable name of Mistichthys luzonen- 
sis. It weighs half a grain, and is less 
than half an inch long. 

Men of science have only recently 
studied the little fish, and Dr. Lucas, 
Director of the American Museum of 
Natural History, gives an interesting 
comparison so as to convey some idea 
to ordinary people of its minute size. 

A blue whale, he says, weighs sixty 
tons, but it would take 840 million 
smarapans to make up the weight of one 
whale, for there are 14 millions of this 
tiny fish to a ton. 


WHY SOME ENGLISH 
TOWNS ARE SLEEPY 

CITIES THAT DID NOT 
WANT THE RAILWAY 

Oxford and Cambridge With 
the Opposition 

POPULATION MULTIPLIED 
BY TEN 

A correspondent has been writing to 
a grown-up newspaper bemoaning the 
fact that it took him three hours to 
travel from Abingdon,'in Berkshire, to 
London, a distance of only sixty miles. 

This was due to the fact that Abingdon 
is not on a main line, and that the 
traveller had to change several times 
during • his journey, often waiting a 
considerable time to get a connection. 
Owing to the transport difficulty Abing¬ 
don suffers much inconvenience and 
loss, but the town itself is to blame, for 
when it had the opportunity of being on 
the main line of the Great Western 
Railway the narrow-mindedness of its 
citizens led them to resist it vigorously. 

It was arranged, when the Great 
Western was constructing its main line, 
to carry this through Abingdon, but the 
people rose up and petitioned Parliament 
against the project; and so strong was 
the opposition that the company decided 
to divert their line through Didcot. 

Learning Too Late 

Abingdon was left severely alone, and 
long afterwards, when they had missed 
their chance and it was too late, the 
inhabitants woke up to the fact that the 
railway was vital to the town. The best 
they could do was to connect them¬ 
selves with the main lino by a little 
private railway, and' this they did; and, 
although that line has been acquired by 
the Great Western, the town still suffers 
for its shortsightedness of long ago. 

But Abingdon was not alone in 
obstructing the railway. Those seats of 
learning Oxford and Cambridge were 
just as Short-sighted, and Cambridge 
suffers much inconvenience today by 
having its only railway station on the 
outskirts of the town, with its market 
and business streets and colleges more 
than a mile away because when the 
railway was being built the University 
would not allow it to come any nearer. 
The station was placed in the fields, and, 
though the town has had to build up to 
the railway, the chief part is faraway. 

Caring for the Sheep 

The dons of Oxford were similarly 
short-sighted, and found congenial sup¬ 
porters in the authorities of Eton. They 
would not permit the Great Western 
Bill to pass without the insertion of 
special clauses to prohibit the formation 
of any branch to Oxford or a station at 
Slough. When the directors subsequently 
tried to infringe the conditions by stop¬ 
ping to take up and set down passengers, 
proceedings were begun against them, 
and they were prohibited from even 
stopping their trains. 

The London and Birmingham line was 
compelled to change its intended route 
through Northampton, and to keep at 
a respectful distance, lest, said the 
worthies of that shoemaking town, the 
wool of the sheep should be injured by 
the smoke of the locomotives. 

A City’s Wonderful Growth 

As a consequence the line had to be 
carried through the Kilsby Tunnel at 
an additional expense d ,£300,000. That 
and similar incidents account for the 
great expense of making English rail¬ 
ways, and are the real reason why today 
we have to pay such high fares, so that 
the companies may get a return on the 
capital invested. 

On the other hand some towns 
benefited by the opposition. The 
Marquis of Exeter drove the Great 
Northern Railway away from Stamford, 
and it passed through Peterborough, 
which in a few decades grew from, a quiet 
cathedral city of 4000 inhabitants into 
a manufacturing centre of 40,000. 


WHO ARE THESE 
PEOPLE ? 

£200 Awarded to Readers 

In the C.N. silhouette contest no 
competitor succeeded in naming cor-, 
rectly every one of the pictures, but one 
reader made only four mistakes, and, as 
hers was the best list sent in, the £100 
has been awarded to her. She is Kathleen 
Gill, 261, Wellington Rd., Heaton Chapel. 

The second prize of ^50 has been 
awarded to John C. Bulman, 5, New 
Street, Leicester, whose list contained 
only five errors. 

The Editor congratulates these twe 
readers on their success, and all the 
other readers mentioned below. 

The five prizes of £5 each have been 
divided among fifteen competitors, whose 
lists contained six errors each : 

A. Maxwell, Reading; D. Humphrey, Arundel; 
H. Humphrey, Arundel ; C. J. Dalby, Ipswich ; L. F. 
Dal by, Ipswich ; E. A. Dalby, Ipswich ; M. Bulman. 
Wigs ton Fields; E. Bulman, Wigston Fields; J. 
Bulman, Wigston Fields; H. C. Lee, Highgate; N. 
Coombs, Balham; T. V. Campbell, Edinburgh ; K. 
Archer, Ore ; W. A. Kirby. Heaton Moor; A. C. 
Gilbert, Harrow. . 

The correct solutions were as follows ; 

r. Lloyd Ge'orgc 26. Edward VII 

2. Henry VIII 27. President Wilson 

3. Shakespeare 28. William Wordsworth 

4. Gladstone 29. General William Booth 

5. Rudyard Kipling 30. Nansen 

6. Bismarck * . 31. .Oliver Cromwell 

7. Marie Antoinette 32. Queen Mary I 

8. Francis Bacon ‘ 33. Lord Kitchener 

9. King George V 34. Robespierre 

10. Lord Salisbury 35. Adam Smith 

11. Nelson 36. Charles Dickens 

12. Edward VI 37. George II 

13. Thomas Carlyle 38. Prince of VYales 

14. Julius Caesar 39. Charles V of Germany 

13. Charles Darwin _ 40. Thackeray 

16., Lord Beaconsfick! 41. John Howard 

17. Napoleon Bonaparte 42. Oliver Goldsmith 

18. Sir R. Badcn-Powcll 43. Dr. John^pn 

19. Queen Elizabeth 44. Lord Palmerston 

20. Cardinal -VVolsoy 45. Lord Shaftesbury 

21. Lord Tennyson 46. George I 

22. Abraham Lincoln 47. Samuel Pcpys 

.23. John Wesley 48. Mendelssohn 

24. Ouccn Victoria 49. Louis XIV 

25. Dante 50. Liszt 

Thirty-eight competitors with seven 
errors each divide the fifty prizes of 
1 os. each: 

A. L. King, Beckenham; VV. King Beckenham ; 

C. P. Foot, Cambridge; M. F. Foot, Cambridge; 
E. Foot, Cambridge ; j. Watson, Ipswich ; R. Burch, 
Ipswich ; P. Beaumont, Gt. Blakenham ; H. Beau¬ 
mont, Gt. Blakenham; T.‘ Beaumont, Gt. Blaken- 
ham ; C. Beaumont, Gt. Blakenham ; J. Titlow, Ips¬ 
wich ; W. Titlow, Ipswich ; E. K. Titlow, Ipswich ; 

E. S. Turner, Ipswich ; W. S. Turner, Ipswich; 

V. A. S. Turner, Ipswich; A. S. Turner, Ipswich; 

W. E. Dalby, Ipswich; C. Campbell, Oban; R. 
Bulman, Wigston Fields ; D. J. Collins, Wandsworth ; 

P. Fell, Old Mcldrum; D. D. Coakcs, Basingstoke; 
H. C. Ford, Carnforth ; J. Woodsidc, Arbroath ; K. 
Tingey, RoOkwood Rd., N.16; A. Macnair, Edin¬ 
burgh; K, F. Byrd, Cardiff; A. C. Campbell, 
Edinburgh ; K. Waters, Leamington Spa ; F. Camp¬ 
bell, Edinburgh ; D. M. Furnivall, Kensington ; J 

M. FurnivalL : Kensington ; E. E. Blanchard, Trow¬ 
bridge ; F. Campbell, Edinburgh ; D. Thompson, 
Newcastle-cn-.Tyne ; H. Hirst, Edgbaston. 

One hundred competitors with eight 
errors each; divide the fifty prizes.of 
5s. each : . 

L. Burch, Ipswich ; F. Burch, Ipswich ; E. Burch, 
Ipswich; M. A.'Burch, Ipswich ; E. King, Becken¬ 
ham ; H. King, Beckenham ; P. King, Beckenham ; 
W. Foot, Felixstowe; E. M. Foot, Fclixstowo; 
R. L. Foot, Felixstowe; B. V. Foot, Felixstowe; 
K. Foot, Felixstowe; G. Foot, Felixstowe ; T. Foot, 
Cambridge;; - R. Foot, Cambridge; J. Foot, Cam¬ 
bridge ; F. Watson, Ipswich ; C. S. Watson, Ipswich ; 
T. Watson, Ipswich ; B. Watson, Ipswich ; A Watson, 
Ipswich; N. -Bromfield, Felixstowe; P. Bromfield, 
Felixstowe;. L.. Bromfield, Ipswich; F. Charles, 
Hereford; C. Charles, Hereford; M. E. Day, Ips¬ 
wich ; L. Beaumont, Gt. Blakenham; I. Mills, 
Felixstowe; C. Mills, Hereford; A. Mills, Hereford; 

G. Mills, Hereford ; E. Humphrey, Arundel, Sussex; 

D. Maxwell, Gt. Blakenham; M. F. Maxwell,♦Gt. 
Blakenham ; B. Maxwell, Gt. Blakenham; G. Stephens, 
Blackburn ; E. Henderson, Chiswick; L. Biease, 
Liverpool; E. Tite, Banbury; F. Woolgar, Putney; 

N. Ross, West Bridgford; M. Z. Tallent-Bateman, 
Ch a pel-on-le-Frith ; J. Cowburn, Congleton ; I. 
Donaldson, Southampton ; I. C. L. Cowburn, Congle¬ 
ton ; R. A. Braithwaite, Pool, near Leeds ; C. E. Gubb, 
West Mailing; K. M. Anderson, Mt. Durand, Guernsey; 

K. Davis, Plymouth ; P. Howes, King’s Lynn; J. C. 
Morison, Edinburgh ; E. Ray, Hastings; A. Hislop, 
Sutton ; J. Knox, Edinburgh; F. I. Knox, Edin¬ 
burgh ; A. M. Campbell, Londonderry ; M. R. Morison, 
Edinburgh; RI, Evans, Oldham; B. Henderson, 
Chiswick, W. 4 ; M. M. Palmer, Yeovil; M. Marcham, 
Chalk Farm ; K. Copeman, Bristol; G. C. Crispin, 
Bexley Heath; J. N. Rushed, Beckenham; R. J. S. 
Green, .Herne Hill; A. Durrant, Bradford; H. J.• 
Williams, Anerlcy; J. C. Staplin, Bristol ; E. B, Byrd, 
Cardiff; A. Campbell, Edinburgh ; D. Young, Graves- 
end; F. Hartley, Nelson; A. Hartley, Nelson; B. 
Ray, Hastings; D. Hayward, Wimbledon; H. W. 
Blanchard, Trowbridge; C. Metcalf, Harrow; D. \f. 
Wood, Harrow; C. S. Booth, Shipley; F. Booth, jnr., 
Shipley : M. Mayes, Southwark ; M. Pendry, Wells ; 

F. H. Marcham, Chalk Farm; G. M. Chapman, 
Romford; B. Darbishire, Croydon; M. Darbishire, 
Croydon; J. H. Reid, Orpington; Y. Hanger, 
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c.n. question box 

' ' All questions must be asked on postcard's; one question on each card, with name and 
’ addtess. The -Editor regrets that it is not possible.to answer all questions sent in. 


THE WEEK IN GEOGRAPHY 

JERUSALEM 

THE CITY OF MANY SACRED 
MEMORIES 

Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, 
has a longer history than any city in the 
world. There are written records of it 
for at least 3300 years, and still it 
attracts the gaze of all nations. 

Today it is the governing centre in 
which a British Commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Sam.uel, by the mandate of 
civilisation, is' trying to establish a. fair. 
system of popular government for 
Palestine. -. He is finding,. his task a 
difficult one, for the Mohammedan 
populace, who number, three to one 
against the Christian and, Jewish popu¬ 
lation, decline to give their, votes for a 
proportional number of elected members 
of the Legislative Council, 

City of Peace and War 

The name Jerusalem! is' said, by the 
best of authorities, to,mean the City,-of 
Peace;' but no place in the,world lias 
seen so much war. It has been captured 
at least eighteen times—between its first 
taking by David and its last by Allenby. 

Built on a rocky plateau,’ from-which 
rise two steep ridges with-a.valley partly 
filled up between them, and twodeeper 
valleys,on either side of 'them, it rests 
25.00 feet above sea-level. .Destroyed at 
least three times, and captUredby nearly 
a dozen nations as the centuries have 
passed, it has been so often rebuilt and 
so covered up by the refuse of the ages 
that there is now the keenest controversy 
as to where the different! sites'mentioned 
in the Bible were, and where fits succes¬ 
sion of defensive walls wefe 1 constructed. 

For only about 600 of the 3000 years 
of its Bible history was Jerusalem the 
capital of the Jews as an independent 
nation, though for about 600 years more 
they held it as a people subject to'more 
powerful surrounding countries. For the 
rest of its history it has been'under alien 
governments and only a memory for 
the Jewish people. 

The Site of the Temple 

Its Bible story begins with the capture 
and fortification of one of'the ridges by 
David. That is the ridge to the eastward, 
overlooking the deep valley of the 
Kedron brook, with the Mount of Olives 
on the opposite side of the brook. On 
this ridge David's son Solomon built his 
temple, and the city becaine'for the first 
time a holy place. Thafis ’what the 
name given to it by the' Mohammedans 
means to this day—the Holy Piace, or 
Sanctuary. . 

From sun 7 baked clay tablets dug up 
in the East we know that the name 
Jerusalem dates back several centuries 
before David. 1 „ ■'■ 

Egyptians, Babylonian^/: Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans in suc¬ 
cession occupied Jerusalem, but still the 
Jews, though dispersed throughout, the 
world, looked to it as their sacred place. 
After the Mohammedan Safacens cap¬ 
tured it, there were centuries of wars, 
during which the Christian nations of 
Europe fought to regain "it' in ,tlie 
Crusades, and won and lost it.. •• 

A Place of Pilgrimage 

At last it came to be understood that, 
this City of Peace, so drenched in blood, 
nrttst be regarded by all J faiths, as a 
sacred city and place of pilgrimage,-and 
it is now held, by a kind of. tfuce,' for 
Jews, Christians, and Moslems alike. . 

Jerusalem is today a city of about 
.65,000 people, and a meeting-place of 
much that is old and nearly all that is 
new. It is reached by rail from the sea, 
which is only 18 miles away as the crow 
flies, though the high road.is 41. miles: 

It is governed for the time'being by 
Great Britain, who holds it in trust for 
the rest of the world, in. the hope tliat 
the various people who live in Palestine 
may- learn how to live together in peaces 
ful; toleration and govern themselves as 
free neighbours. 


Does the Fieldfare Nest in Britain ? 

The fieldfare does not -nest in Britain, 
but breeds in the North of Europe. 

What is Nitrification? 

The formation of nitrates in soils, peats, and 
manures, through- the agency of chemicals 
and minute organisms. . 

How Did the Word Love Originate in the 
Game of Tennis? 

It originated in the idea of playing a game 
without stakes—that is, for nothing but love 
of the game. - ' : 

Has a Fuli-Grown Gorilla Ever Been 
Captured Alive ? 

No; the gorilla is too fierce to capture 
except when it is young, and then it does 
not live long in captivity. 

Why are so Many Unimportant Words 
Printed in Italics in the Bible ? 

They are words not actually in the 
original, but put-in by the translators to 
help, the sense in English. 

Why are there-no Sorbo Tyres ? 

■ Because they, would be too soft- for 
vehicles, which would press them flat, and 
, thus fail.to get the springiness they obtain 
from the compressed air in pneumatic tyres., 
How Did the College Mortar-Board Cap 
Originate? 

, It originated in an old ecclesiastical cap 
called the birretum, which in another direc¬ 
tion has developed into the modern biretta 
of the'ecclesiastic. ’ 

What is a Gradgrind ? 

A man who measures everything by rule 
-and deals with men and women as a mathe¬ 
matician deals -with figures. The origin of- 
the term is Thomas Gradgrind in Dickens’s 
Hard Times. 

What was the Solar System Before it 
was'a Nebula? 

' It is supposed that the solar system Was 
once a great mass of gas, but how it came 
to be in the first place science does not 
pretend to say; 

What Do Turtles Live On ? 

The green turtle .Iiyes on seaweed, especi¬ 
ally jfhe scawrack, grazing on it at the 
bottom of the water and rising from time 
to time to breathe. . The hawksbill turtle is 
exclusively carnivorous, and lives on fish.. 

What is Royal Oak Day? 

Royal Oak Day; May 29, when sprigs of 
oak with the galls on arc sometimes worn, 
was the birthday of Charles the Second, 
who escaped front Cromwell’s troops by 
hiding in an oak tree. That was in Sep¬ 
tember 1651, after-the battle of Worcester. 

What is the Origin of Our Numerals? 

They , are partly.: Hindu and partly Arabic 
in origin. Our present convenient method 
of expressing numbers in units, tens, 
hundreds, and so on, came into use in India 
about a.d. 500 an4 spread slowly through¬ 
out Europe. ... , , 

When was the First British Patent 
Taken Out ? 

The patents numbered one to forty are 
dated from 1617 to 1627, but earlier than 
these are three unnumbered patents of 
February 16 ii. The . first, which is for 
smelting processes," is a curious document, 
and abounds in’.biblical and classical 
quotations: The applications for patents last 
year numbered over 35,000. 

Do Chaffinches Sometimes Lay Blue Eggs 
Spotted with Black? 

We have never heard of this. The chaf¬ 
finch’s egg is generally pale greenish-blue 
suffused with reddish-brown and spotted 
and streaked with -reddish-brown, but at 
times specimens are-.found without any 
markings, and at other times the egg is 
suffused all over with purplish-buff. 

What are the Three Spots at the End of 
a Coconut-Shell ? 

One is soft, and. from it the young coconut 
sprouts. The other,t\yo arc hard, and these 
are relics of bygone days when coconuts 
used to produce three seeds in the one shell. 
For further particulars see an interesting 
chapter on Nuts in Part 17 of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia. ■ , . 

How Did Man Discover the Speed of 
Light? 

The astronomer Roemer in 1O76 found 
that the time between two eclipses of any 
one of Jupiter’s’moons is not the same at 
all times of the year.' There may be a 
difference of as much as 16 minutes 26 
seconds, and he concluded that this was 
due not to any real' difference in the time 
of the eclipses, but to the greater distance 
the light has to travel to reach the Earth at 
different parts of its orbit. From this.he 
worked out the speed,of light, as 186,500 
miles a second, and more complicated 
experiments have practically confirmed this. 


Can Rain Fall from a Clear Sky ? ^ . 

Ycsl'in certain circumstances, as was fully 1 
explained in the C.N. of May 19. 

What is a Greenfinch’s Egg Like ? 

It is greenish-white, spotted, chiefly at the 
large end, with purplish-red and reddish- 
brown. . 

Why Should a Prismatic Binocular not 

be Used for Astronomical Purposes? 

Because so much light is lost in the 
reflection of the rays that the object has a 
blurred appearance. 

How Fast Does Sound Travel ? 

In still air, with a temperature of 60 deg. 
ha hr., Sound travels 111S feet a second. 
In writer it travels nearly a mile a second. 

Why Do Listening Dogs Turn.Their 
‘ Heads from Side to Side ? 

They cock their ears and turn their heads' 
about in their effort to find the best position 
for catching the waves of sound. 

What are Truffles ? 

The truffle is an underground edible 
fungus, -found in woods just below the sur¬ 
face with no indication above ground of its 
presence. Dogs and pigs are trained to find 
truffles,by scent. 

■ v. What is the Bidding Prayer ? 

A. form of prayer prescribed. by the 55th 
canon of .1603 to be used before sermons- 
and ; to be followed by the Lord’s Prayer-. - 
It . gets its name from its oft-repeated 
exhortation. Let us pray, which precedes 
each exhortation. 

! 1 -' What is Milk Powder? 

Milk consists of various ingredients with 
abo'ut 87-per cent, of water.' By a compli¬ 
cated process the water is . evaporated,. 
deaviug- only the solid ingredients, which 
are sold-in the form of a milk powder.-. 
Sometimes other ingredients are added to 
assist digestion. • - : v. 

.What Causes the Horny Growths on a 
Horse’s Legs? 

Thesg growths, called castors, or chest¬ 
nuts, are very much in the nature of warts, 
and are no doubt due to irritation of the 
skin, but, as in the case of warts, the cause of 
their coming is not fully understood. 

.What is Joanna Southcott’s Box ? - 

A box containing writings about things- 
to. come, by Joanna Southcott, who died 
in' 1814.. " She left word that the bishops 
were to open it, but, of course, the bishops 
will have nothing to do with the matter. 
Her followers formed a sect,which still exists.- 
What is Silver Paper Made of? 

■ There-are various substances spoken of as- 
stiver-paper. Generally by this term people- 
mean the-thin wrappings on chocolates; 
that is,.tinfoil. Sometimes they mean the 
thicker .metal in tea packets ; that is lead- 
foil. • ’ Sometimes they mean ordinary paper 
which has a metallic coating on one side. 

Are the Semitones of the Chromatic 
Scale Equal ? 

Dr.-Grant says that the major triads, 
becpriie slightly dissonant. Thus, in the 
diatonic scale, if wc reckon C to be 1, E is 
denoted by 1-25000, and G by 1-50000. In 
the’ system ’ of equal temperament, if C is 
denoted by 1, E is denoted by 1-25992, and 
G by 1-49831; 

V. What are Crinoids ? 

- CriiKiids are members of the echinoderm 
family, which includes the starfish and sea 
urchins. ■ They abounded in past geological 
.'ages, but are now represented by a few 
genera living deep down ifl the ocean.. . The 
name means lily-like, a reference, to the 
appearance, which is like a flower or an 
inverted*sea-urchin standing on a stem. 
Couid.the Whole of the World’s Inhabit¬ 
ants Stand on the Isle of Wight? 

The figures of a previous answer gave the 
number/ of square feet in one square mile; 
The- ’number of square feet in 145 square 
miles, the area of the Isle of Wight, is 
4,04 >,368,000, and each member of the 
world’s--population of 1,747,000,000 could 
therefore stand on the.island and have 2-31 
square fcct'for his accommodation.. 

What is the Difference between the Coot 
• and the Moorhen? 

■ The coot’has a white frontal disc, upper 
parts, slate-grey, a narrow white bar across 
the wings, and the under parts sooty black. 
The. bill is flcsh-colour and the legs green. 
The moorhen has a bright red frontal disc, 
upper parts dark olive-brown ; head, neck, 
and finderparts slate-grey; white streaks 
on the flanks, and the under tail-coverts 
white and conspicuous. The bill is yellow, 
and the legs greenish-yellow.. The coot’s 
eggs are pale buff or stone colour, speckled 
with : dark brown ; the moorhen’s reddish 
or clay colour, sparingly speckled with 
reddish brown. 


BRIGHTEST NIGHTS 
OF THE YEAR 

TWILIGHT TAKES THIS 
PLACE OF DARKNESS 

Where to Look for the June 
Meteors 

FRAGMENTS OF A 
MYSTERIOUS COMET 

- By'Our Astronomical Correspondent 

--Next week will provide us with the 
brightest nights of the year. 

.. There will be practically no darkness, 
for, while the twilight lingers in the north 
during the few hours that the Sun dips 
a-little below the northern horizon,, the 
Moon,. being at, or near, the full, will 
light-up the southern sky. 

She will also be at her nearest to. us, 
being in perigee on Monday at 10.30 
p.m./and but 220,000 miles away, when 
’she'will be due south. / 

Only a few of the brightest stars, 
together with Jupiter and Saturn, will 
then be prominent in the evening sky ; 



The region of the meteors ; 
‘but' during the week watchers may be 
regarded by seeing several meteors, for 
two displays are anticipated. 

• Next Thursday, June 28, some' of 
' the straggling fragments of the myste¬ 
rious-' Pons-Winnecke comet are ‘ex¬ 
pected to be caught in our Earth’s atmo¬ 
sphere, when we may see the familiar 
luminous streak as they, are consumed 
in their rapid flight through it. - 

Comet Close to the Earth’ 

, Though Thursday night is the most 
probable one for the appearance of these 
meteors, some may also be seen on Wed¬ 
nesday or Friday. They will - appear 
to; come: from a point almost overhead, 
,and should be looked for after about 
10,30 p.m. It will be scarcely dark 
enough before ’ then, so the later the 
observation the better. 

This ' Pons-Winnecke comet came 
very close to our Earth two years ago, 
and on June 6, 1921, was only 12 J hiil- 
lion fniles from us. It had become very 
faint-,- and was obviously disintegrating, 
leaving a great mass of debris strewn 
along its path in the form of meteors.’ 

'These meteors are congregated into 
denser masses here and there ; and', as 
our Ivor Id crosses the path along which 
these-'meteors are speeding between 
-June 27 and 29, it is possible it may be 
involved in one of the denser masses, in 
which case the celestial display might be 
very good. In any case, a few-will 
doubtless be seen, but only the larger 
find' brighter of them, owing to' the 
absence of darkness just now. 

7 7 A Yearly Display 

On Sunday night, June 24,. and 
possibly Monday also, another display 
.of meteors is expected. These are the 
Alpha Cepheids. They come year after 
year with great regularity, having been 
first noted "seventy years ago; so, if 
weather conditions are favourable, ob¬ 
servers are likely to be rewarded by 
seeing some of these so-called “ shooting 
stars. ’ ’ Last year several were witnessed. 

■ -They, should be looked for as soon as it 
is dark, in that part of the sky that is 
about one third of the rvay down from 
Overhead, toward the north-east horizon. 

Our star map .will help us to locate 
the: spot whence . these and the Pons- 
.Winnecke meteors appear to come. It 
•represents the area of the sky that is 
overhead and also a little to the north 
and north-east of overhead, about 11 p.m. 

These Alpha Cepheid meteors appear 
to be some of the fragments left behind by 
a .comet that visited us from far-off 
regions in 1850. G. F/M. 
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THE HEIR OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


The Strange Adventures 
of a Schoolboy in Africa 


'© 


: : Told by 

Herbert Strang 


CHAPTER 25 

Panic 

hile Yakoub was bringing up 
the mules. Mr. Paradine set 
the other men to break an opening 
in the barricade. 

“ Mules Gan’t leap like the 
hunter’s horse,” he said. " Ben, 
this expedition of ours will wear 
' ine to a shadow.” 

“I wish you would let me try 
t peaceful persuasion,” said the Doctor 
. mildly. 

" Peaceful fiddlesticks I You may 
have a chance while we are away. 
Come, my lads 1 ” 

They mounted, passed through 
the barricade, and cantered after 
i the hunter. 

At the ledge they had to ride 
carefully to avoid the scattered 
rocks. When they had gone several 
miles without a sign of friend or foe, 
Mr. Paradine began to think that 
, he.had come on a bootless errand, 

“ Of course I never expected that 
we should catch up Muleh on that 
fine horse of his,” he said, “ if he 
continued riding. What I feared 
was that he would have come up with 
the Base and got into hot water.” 

“ They must have soon caught 
their stampeded horses, ’ ’ said Roger. 

" Yes. What puzzles me is that 
they have gone so far." 

" The grass didn’t extend more 
■ than three or four hundred yards 
. from our barricade, and T expected 
that they would halt as soon as 
they got out of range of the fire, 
wait through the night, and pay,us 
another unwelcome visit in the 
morning. It’s almost too much to 
. hope that tiiey have left us for 
good and all, but if they have I 
| shall be uncommonly thankful." 

They had now reached the more 
open country beyond the ledge. 

; Night had come swiftly, but there 
was just light enough to reveal the 
bare, undulating plain all around, 
dotted here and there with cactus 
and mimosa, 

" We’ll ride just to that hillside 
' yonder,” said Mr. Paradine. “ Then, 
if >ve can’t see anyone, we had 
better go back. Your Uncle Ben is 
so unpractical that I don’t care 
about leaving him alone too long.” 

On the crest of the hillside they 
halted and - looked all around. 
Nothing was to be seen. 

" Now to get back,” said Mr. 
Paradine. “ We’ll ride down the 
other side and take a short cut. I 
want to navigate that ledge before 
we are altogether benighted." 

Leading the way, he rode down the 
slope, wheeled to the right, and set 
off at a trot in the direction of the 
ledge. 

A few minutes later there came 
from the left the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs. They reigned up. The dim 
figure of a horseman, crossing their 
track ahead, was visible for a 
moment ; then it vanished like a 
phantom in the night. 

' Then they heard cries, at first 
faint,, then growing louder. 

“ El Ninimur 1 El Nimmur 1 ” 

The clatter increased. In the 
distance Roger thought he saw 
shadowy figures moving rapidly. 

' Have your rifles ready,” mur¬ 
mured Mr. Paradine. 

. The three sat motionless on their 
mules, peering into the thickening 
dark. 

" El Nimmur 1 El Nimmur 1 ” 

The cries rose and fell. With 
their fingers on the triggers the 
watchers waited. 

The clatter gained volume. 
Clearly a large number of horses 
were in full gallop. Then gradually 
- the sounds receded and died away 
in the distance, until the whole 
plain was one vast silence. 

Mr. Paradine lowered his rifle. 

"Come on, lads,” he said. “We 
can return now. The Base are 
clearly panic-stricken. The one- 
armed hunter has passed that way.” ’ 


, They set. off, riding at a gentle 
trot. It soon became clear 
that ~Mr. Paradine was at a loss. 
All landmarks were concealed by 
the darkness. They could only 
make sure of their general direction 
by the aid of the stars. 

It was by sheer good luck that, 
after much wandering, they found 
themselves suddenly upon a beaten 
track, which Achmet declared led to 
the ledge. At this point he pre¬ 
vailed upon Mr. Paradine to allow 
him to go’ first, and the others 
followed him slowly. 

Only his warning cry saved Roger 
from toppling over the' precipice. 
They crept along, hugging the rock 
Wall on their left-hand side. When 
the ledge narrowed they dismounted 
and led the mules, picking their way 
toilsomely between the loose stones 
that strewed the ground. 

It had been a difficult march even 
in daylight, and in the inky dark¬ 
ness its hazards were multiplied. 
Roger was. thoroughly tired, and 
felt that the journey would never 
end. He was very silent. 

“ Cheer up 1 ” said his uncle, pre¬ 
sently. " A smell of burning ! The 
mules are kicking up the ashes. 
We’re nearly home. Ah 1 There’s 
a light yonder. I shall be un¬ 
commonly glad of a rest. I never 
spent a more tiring day in my life.” 

CHAPTER 26 

The Raider 

A few more minutes brought 
them to the barricade. 

" I must send some of the' men 
back to block up the gap,” said Mr. 
Paradine, as they passed through it. 
" It’s as well to take precautions.” 

They turned the corner of the 
cliff and ^received a warm welcome 
from the party encamped in the 
valley. 

■“ I was beginning to get anxious,” 
said the Doctor. 

: " Nothing has happened here ? ” 
asked his brother. 

" Nothing at all, except a slight 
disagreement between Ali and 
Yakoub. My man chaffed yours for 
running away from the hunter. 
Where is he, by the way ? You 
haven't brought him back with 
you ? " ■■ - •• 

“ No. He appeared to be chasing 
the Base helter-skelter over the 
plain. I thought he might have 
got here before us. The Base are so 
much scarified that I don’t think 
theyjil trouble us tonight. But I'll 
have the barricade repaired, and 
we’ll set sentries. We three are 
dead-beat, and I hope Ali has not 
been too disgruntled to prepare us 
a good supper.”- ■ - 

The tents had been erected. Here 
the travellers threw themselves 
luxuriously on their rugs. Ali 
entered, bearing a steaming pot of 
soup. He wore a gloomy face. 

“ Why so down in the mouth, 
Ali ? ” said Mr.. Paradine. 

" I suffer pangs, sir.” 

" Toothache. ? ” 

“ No, sir; whole set all sound. 
My pain is of the mind, sir. Yakoub 
says I run like a hen, sfr, and 
squawk likewise. I beg you to 
say, sir, whether I am in any 
respect like a hen except that I 
have two legs." 

“ Yakoub was stretching a point. 
The Doctorshall talk to him. Don’t 
worry. Yakoub couldn’t make a 
soup like this.” 

" I will tell the pig so, sir." 

" Get along with you and don’t 
quarrel. We shall be ready for 
your next course in five minutes.” 

Fatigue and a good meal sent 
Roger to sleep the moment he lay 
down. He dreamed that he was 
being chased by a dog, and woke up 
suddenly with the sound of its 
barking in his ears. 

"A lion ! " he exclaimed, as a 
deep roar came from the open, 
apparently not far away. 

" Lie down 1 ” said Mr. Paradine. 
“ There's a good fire outside. The 
beast won’t trouble us." 


But Roger found it impossible' to 
sleep again. Hitherto he had heard 
lions only at a distance, but this 
loud, deep-throated roar from an 
animal close at hand was a sore 
trial to his nerves. In spite of his 
uncle’s confidence he reached for 
the rifle that lay beside his rug. 

The roars suddenly ceased. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards there was a 
great hubbub in the camp, a squeal, 
and shrill cries from the natives. 
Roger and his uncles sprang up at 
the same moment. Dr. Paradine 
clutched his umbrella ; his brother 
moved to the door of the tent, 
holding his rifle in one hand, an 
electric torch in the other. 

Yakoub rushed up out of the 
darkness. ■ 

” A lion, sir,’’ he said. “ It has 
carried off one of the mules 1 " 

. CHAPTER 27 

Tracking the Lion 

he Englishmen left the tent and 
went with Yakoub to the 
farther end of the camp. All the 
servants of the party were shivering 
about the camp fire. 

The animals had been tethered 
under the cliff. Roused by the 
roaring of the lion, the men had 
seen the great beast spring sud¬ 
denly out of the dark, seize a mule, 
and vanish again into the night. 

“It’s not far away,” said Mr - . 
Paradine, “ but we can't save the 
mule, and it would be folly to go 
hunting; in the dark. The lion 
won’t trouble us any more tonight. 
Make another fire ; keep them both 
well alight. We’ll see what can be 
done in the morning.” 

Roger -had no more sleep that 
night, though his uncles and 
Achmet slept without stirring. The 
servants remained awake around 
the camp fires. 

At dawn Roger heard them break 
into excited exclamations. Looking 
out of the tent, he saw the one- 
armed hunter galloping toward the 
camp. " Achmet, Muleh is back I ’” 
he called: ■ • 

“ Invite him to breakfast,” mur¬ 
mured Mr. Paradine, sleepily. 

Achmet went out of the tent. 
The hunter greeted him with the 
same humble deference as before. 
They stood for a minute or two 
talking ; then Muleh mounted his 
horse and rode away up the valley. 

The young Egyptian’s habitually 
serious expression was deepened 
when he returned to the tent. 

“ Muleh tells me that the Bas6 
will trouble, us no more,” he said. 
“ They are returning to their 
villages.” 

" Well, that’s good news,” said 
Mr. Paradine. .“ But you don’t 
look very pleased about it. Where 
is Muleh ? ” . . 

“ He has gone, sir. He could not 
delay. And I may have to follow 
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him at any moment. I am waiting 
for a sign.”' 

^“.And what is the sign to be ? ’-’ 

” I do not know, sir.” 

" More mystery I said .ithe 
Doctor. “ You won’t think me 
unkind if I say that I hope your sign 
will not come for a good while ? 
I am sure we are very near the end 
of our journey. And I have been 
counting on your help.” 

“ While you are grubbing about, 
I must explore this valley, Ben,” 
said Mr. Parading. “Beyond 
question it’s good soil, and there’s 
water in the hills. Can it be used for 
irrigation ? That’s the problem. 
But first of all we must deal with 
that lion. His success last night 
will embolden him for another visit, 
and we shall have no peace while 
he’s in the neighbourhood. What 
do you say, Roger ? " 

“ I should just rather think so 1 ” 
said Roger, his eyes glistening. “You 
and I and Achmet, Uncle 1 ” 

“ Achmet may come if he pleases, 
but his revolver would be useless. 
And as to you—you’re not a big- 
game hunter, you know." 

“ You weren’t at my age, Uncle. 
But one must begin some time." 

Mr. Paradine laughed. 

“Well; we’ll make a start. But, 
remember, you’ll keep well behind 
me, and you won’t fire "except after 
me. A wounded lion is the most 
dangerous of beasts, and I don’t 
want to have to tackle one.” 

Roger grimaced at the implied 
reflection on his skill, but promised 
to be circumspect. 

After breakfast he set off with 
his uncle, Achmet, and old Hassan. 
It was easy to track the lion, for 
there were clear traces on the ground 
and through the long grass where 
the body of the mule had been 
dragged. But they went very 
slowly; there was a risk of their 
coming upon their' quarry urn 
awares. /. 

“ If he’s disturbed at his meal, 
or at his siesta afterwards,” said 
Mr. Paradine, " the first we shall 
know of it may be a furious charge 
out of the grass." 

The course taken by the lion 
appeared to lead toward the low, 
rocky hills bordering the valley on 
the east. As the hunters advanced, 
they put up various birds', franco- 
tins, pigeons, bustards among them, 
but no four-footed animals; all 
such had evidently given the lion a 
wide berth. - - - - 

It was about an hour after the 
start when Mr. Paradine pointed to 
a number of black specks in the sky. 

“ Vultures 1 ” he said quietly. 
“ We are getting warm.” 

They stole forward still more 
cautiously, taking every advantage 
of cover that the grass and scattered 
bushes afforded. Presently. Mr. 
Paradine bade the others halt. On a 
rock not far ahead sat a vulture 
waiting for his meal. - , .. 

Mr. Paradine crept forward alone. 
When he - had gone some thirty 
yards he stopped, stood for a 
moment looking through his field- 
glasses; then beckoned to the others 
to join him. He handed the glasses 
to Roger, pointing to a mass of 
rocks at the edge of the valley and 
a little above its level, about a 
quarter of a mile away. 

Roger took a long look. At first 
he could distinguish nothing among 
the jagged rocks except a line of 
vultures perched around. Then he 
detected a movement in the shadow 
of a large boulder, and made out a 
huge, tawny figure stretched at 
full length, 

A little beyond, round the edge 
of a rock, he caught sight of the 
head and shoulders of another 
animal—a hyena or a jackal— 
watching. The lion appeared to be 
aware of its presence, for it now and 
then lashed its tail, as if giving the 
waiting animal a hint to keep its 
distance until the royal appetite 
was satisfied. 

" We can’t approach him across 
the open,” Mr. Paradine whispered. 
“ We’ll have to make a round. 
Don’t turn; back into the grass. 
Gently, gently. If he gets wind of us 
it’s all up.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Five-Minute Story 

No Go! 

r "J" , HE game had gone badly right 
from the beginning. Claude 
had missed every chance that had 
come his way. Then he dropped a 
catch, and that was the last straw. 

It was hopeless, and he hardly 
heard the sarcastic remarks which 
greeted him in the pavilion. 

He changed and slipped off by 
himself as quickly as possible. 

It was no go ! If you couldn’t 
play cricket you couldn’t, and 
that was the end of it. Well, he’d 
go home ! 

At the cross-roads Claude 
hesitated. He would go along 
the railway line; it .was the 
quicker way. 

There had been a heavy fall 
of rain in the night, and the 
ground was sticky. It began 
to rain, and he turned up- his 
jacket collar and plodded along. 
Overhead, clouds, and rain;' 
underneath, dirt and puddles. 
A bad game behind him and a 
pile of home-work in front. A 
funny life ! 

And then, as he turned a sharp 
corner in a deep cutting, every¬ 
thing changed. Nothing in the 
world mattered but one stupen¬ 
dous fact. _ 

There had been a landslip, and 
the line was bibeked 1 . - 

For a moment Claude stood 
still, his brain paralysed. Then 
the immensity of the catastrophe 
lashed him into action. At all 
costs he must stop the oncoming 
train. 

He pulled out his watch. In 
five or six minutes it would 
come round the curve, and it 
would be impossible for the 
driver to pull up before it was 
too late. 

He climbed over the soft earth 
and stones and scrambled down 
on to the line on the other side, 
round the corner to the long, 
open stretch. He ran some little 
way along it. He must give the 
drivfer time to see him and pull up. 

As he ran he undid his jacket, 
his waistcoat, his white shirt. 
Standing in the, middle of the 
rails he laid his shirt down in 
front of him. Then, dashing back 
to the fall, he carried huge stones, 
put them on the top of one 
another, and climbed on to them. 
They raised him well from the 
ground. Then, holding his white 
shirt well up, he practised how 
best to wave it. 

The grim, horrible moments 
of waiting seemed hours. Five, 
ten, eleven, went by before the 
train came into sight. Slowly, 
at first only a speck, then.larger, 
faster, deadlier,' it drew near. 

“ Oh, God, help me to do it ! ” 

Claude waved frantically, and 
shouted to them to stop. In 
those last terrible moments, when 
the monster was almost on him, 
he was dumb with terror. 

Then he rolled over, uncon¬ 
scious, on to the line as the 
great engine pulled up—only a 
few feet from where he lay. 

- A poor cricketer, a slow 
scholar, but a brave English lad, 
who was cheered as never run- 
getter had been cheered before 
as he slipped shyly into school 
next morning ! 
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Oh, Have You Heard the t^Cusic of the Dawn ? 





DF MERRYMAN 

The master of a newly-built house 
was very annoyed. A door¬ 
handle had come off, and he .was 
getting his tool-box out of a cup¬ 
board to fix it on again. 

“ I shall make a complaint to the 
builder,” he infonned his wife. “ It 
is positively scandalous the way 
workmen neglect their business in 
these days. This .house has been 
built only a few Weeks, yet this is 
the fifth time I have had to fix that 
door-handle on 1 ” 

E 0 S '" 
What Am I ? 

J am a word of six letters. 

My l, 2 , 3 is a terrible sight. . 
My 5, 2, 3 is a useful substance. 

My 6,2, 5 is an article of clothing'; ; 
My 6,2 ,4 is agreeable for breakfast. 
My 2, 3, 4 is a part of the body. , 
My 4 , 2, 5 should be used in rainy 
weather. 

My whole is pleasant in winter. 

Answer next week 

□ 0 0 

Which is the oldest table in the 
world ? ...... 

The multiplication table. 

B B 0 

Is Your Name Aldrift 1 ■ 
This is the same name as Aldred, 
Alldread, and Aldretlr, and 
there are still other spellings. As 
a surname it is derived from the. 
Anglo-Saxon Christian name Eat-' 
draed, which means battle-counsel. 
Probably the first Ealdraed received 
the name because he or his father 
was a clever strategist. 

B E 0 

Unrecognised 

Smith : “ That man has had many 
opportunities to make his 
business successful, but he missed 
them all.” 

Brown : “ Why was that ? 

Smith : “ He didn’t recognise 
the opportunities because they 
were disguised as hard work.” , 

B B B . ■ K ■ 

Of what trade can it be said.that 
all its members are men of 
letters ? Printers. 

B B 0 ,- 


A Dutch Householder 



Housed in a tulip’s cup was he. 

Dutch bulbs, as all our readers 
know. 

In English gardens thrive and grow. 

An English elf cried, “ How d’you 
do ? 

’Twas wise to bring your house 
with you ; 

■ For, let me tell you, over here" 

Houses are still both scarce and 
dear 1 ” 


Why can we never say there is 
such a thing as a whole day ? 
Because every day begins by 
breaking. 

B B H 



These pictures represent a name and ad¬ 
dress- Can you find out what they are ? 

Solution next week 

B 0 . 0 . 

W hat number is finished by adding 
one letter ? One,- done. • 

B B B 

'. Non-Stop 

A Man who was a very , poor 

speaker—but did not know 
it—was asked by some friends to 
give his-views on a certain matter 
at a public meeting. 

Determined to make the most of 
this opportunity to prove that he 
was a great orator, the vain one 
took the centre of the platform and 
began to weary his audience with 
a long and halting speech in which 
he continually repeated the- same 
idea. 

After some time a man at the 
back of the'hall could endure it no 
longer, so lie slipped out of the door, 
where he found another sufferer, 
who asked: 

“ Has he.finished ? ” 

■ “ Yes, long ago; but he won’t 

stop.” • > . 

■ B ■ B B 
Transposition 

W 1t hout my whole no rebus e’er 
was penned. 

Alas, if you should lose so great a 
friend 1 

Transposed,' I’m sometimes,; ladies, 
on your head, 

And. also frequently about your' 
bed. ! 

Now, if you will both head and tail 
erase, - 

Upon my whole I often have a place. 
Nay, do not smile, but take my tail 
away' ’ .. ■. 

To fonn another head, and then-you 

■ may. Solution next peck 

B B B 

The Silver Lining 

“ Tommy, 1 am rather shocked. 

1 have had a note from your 
schoolmaster in which he tells me 
that you are last in a Class of 
thirty boys. What have you to say 
about that ? ” 

“ Well,,Dad, I’m sorry; but it 
might have been worse.” 

. “ How could it have been worse? ” 
“ It might have been a larger 
class.” 

■ ' B B B 
Second Thoughts 

There was a young lady of 
Portugal 

Whose ideas were excessively 
nautical; 

. So she climbed up a tree 
To examine the sea, 

But declared she would never 
leave Portugal. Edward-Lear 
a a b 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Transposition Lamb, balm, alms 
Alphabet and Arithmetic 
CATS + DOG—OATS 4- ARK + TENT—KEG 
-f HERO—THRONE + ACE—DACE=^CART 
The Problem of the Sawyers’ Wages 

The' father earned 12s., James 8s., 
and Clarence 6s. 

Who Was He ? 

The Great Reformer was Count Leo 
Tolstoy. 


Jacko Borrows a Donkey 

/"Yne day Jacko met a schoolfellow called Peter, riding a 
fine, sturdy little donkey. 

“ How did you get the fiery charger ? ” asked Jacko. ' 

“ Father has just bought it,” replied Peter, ‘‘’to take his 
l allotment stuff to town. We got it cheap because a barking, dog 
~ makes it bolt. I just nip off when I see a bow-wow coming, 
I can tell you ! ” 

An idea flashed into Jacko’s head. Here was a chance of 
revenging hiinself for Ethel’s practical jokes. 

‘‘•Could I hire the donkey to ride ?.” he asked. •• 

Peter felt sure his father could spare the donkey one-afternoon, 
and the boys soon came to terms. 

1 Ethel was astonished when Jacko said : • - 

“ I’ve got a donkey for an hour today ; would you like to take 
turns to ride him ? ” • ‘ 

‘‘But I thought'you wouldn’t play with girls'!’’-she 
exclaimed. “ Oh, well, let bygones be bygones ! I'll come.” 
she added good-naturedly. 

But as they walked to the donkey’s stable she began to get 



The donkey bolted like a strsnk of lightning ■: ; . 

suspicious. The cousins had been mortal enemies for long, and 
Jacko’s kindness.was too sudden. She said : n .. 

“ You have first turn, Jacko ! ” • ; ■ _ 

“ Right you arc !.” replied Jacko. “ I’ll show you 'hbw quiet 
he is.” •• •. 

They set off down a lonely country roach Jacko bumped in 

- the saddle, and Ethel trotted at his side. Jacko’s idea 1 was to get 
her to mount when all her suspicions were allayed, and then 
to bark loudly at the donkey’s heels. 

Already he was- chuckling at 'the thought of his cousin’s 
squeals as she :dung to the plunging donkey’s neck and .was 
finally tossed into The ditch. There were old scores to pay off! 

But Jacko had only ridden a few yards when a sudden. hend 

7 in the road brought him face to face with the vans;of a.circus. 

- They were travelling to a fair with merry-go-rounds, and a 

menagerie. : 

It is queer how donkeys, when they smell wild animals, seem 
to remember the old days when lions ate their-grandfathers in 
the desert. Peter’s donkey was no exception to the rule. > 

He turned round,and bolted like a streak of lightning. Jacko 
held on by the mane, for a little while. Then, rather.suddenly, 

- he found himself sitting-in*a clump of nettles. . 

Worst than all, he had to take Ethel’s arm as he limped home. 
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The paragraph on the right is a French 

Nature’s Warning 

A Nottinghamshire reader sends 
an illustration of how the blackbird’s 
warning cries are accepted' by other 
birds, even domestic hens. 

Wild creatures understand 
each other’s ways of giving 
warning of danger. ’■ - 

While a lady was digging in 
the garden the' other day for 
worms and grubs, round her 
were a number of bantams and 
three big fowls. A blackbird 
flew out of some trees near by 
uttering liis familiar ' note of 
alarm. fgs 

With one accord all the 
bantams and the fowls ran for 
cover, with their tails down, to 
the nearest gooseberry bushes, 
and remained concealed for 
several minutes. It was quite a 
time before they’ came out, as¬ 
sured that nothing dangerous 
was in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Un Avertissement de la 
Nature 

Unlecteurdu Nottinghamshire nous 
indique comment fes cris d’alarme du 
merle sont compris par d’autres 
oiseau.x, meme par les poules., ., 

Les animaux sauvages se com- 
prennent mutuellement -quand 
it s’agit de donner l’alarme en 
cas de danger. 

Tandis qu’une dame bechait 
son jardin l’autre jour pour y 
trouver des vers et des larves, 
un certain nombre .de bantams 
et trois grosses poules se pres- 
saient autour d’elle. Un merle 
s’envola d’un groupe d’arbres 
du voisinage, poussant - le cri 
d’alarme bien comm. 

D’un commun accord, ban¬ 
tams et poules s’enfuirent, queue 
baissee, pour se mettre. a l’abri 
sous les groseillers les plus rap- 
proches, et y resterent caches 
plusieurs minutes. Ce n’est qu’un 
bon moment plus tard qu'elles 
sortirent, persuadees qu’il n’y- 
avait aucun danger' dans le 
voisinage immediat. ’- - ‘ 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Poor Teddy 

J une carried Teddy under her 
arm. 

Dear old Teddy ! Of course 
he must go to see Mummie 
and Daddie into their train! He 
was a boy—a boy doll—and 
boys always loved trains. June 
didn’t; you always had to try 
to be brave and not ■ m.ind 
when they made horrid, Sudden 
noises. 

So Teddy went, and. June 
held him up to wave good-bye. 
And then he gave a sudden 
jump—at . least, that’s what 
June felt sure he did—and all 
at once he had fallen down on 
to the railway lines. 

June burst into tears. Mary 
tried to comfort her, but it did 
not make any difference : she 
just cried and cried. 

The train puffed slowly out, 
and then the maid and- ths 
little girl went to the edge oi 
the platform and looked down. 

There lay poor TeddieV cut 
right in two! 

A porter/climbed down and 
handed him up; and little June 
held out her frock for him, for 
sawdust was simply - pouring 
out in a stream. 

For a few minutes Mary 
stood and talked .to a lady 
who had spoken kindly tc 
June, and then they went 
away home. 

And all the way June, cried 
because she really could not 
possibly stop. 

“ As soon as we’re home 
I’ll.sew him up,” Mary said, 
“ so do be a good girl, and 
stop crying l"' 

But June didn’t seem as if she 
could, so they hurried home, 
and Mary set to work. She 
managed to mend the poor dear 
so. splendidly that June soon 
dried her eyes and hugged him 



“ Do stop crying,” said Mary 


closely, trying hard not to mind 
his flabby middle. 

She was playing with Him 
when the maid came in and 
said: “A parcel for you, June.” 

She and Mary tore it open ; 
and there, in a nest of tissue- 
paper, lay the most beautiful 
new Teddy ! On him was a 
paper which said: 

“ To the little girl whose 
Teddy had such a sad accident. 
From the lady who : saw it 
happen and was so sorry.” 

“ I wondered why she asked 
where you lived,” said Mary. 
“It’s the lady who spoke to 
us. Upon my word, you are 
a lucky little girl.” - " 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of ; My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world ffloves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for iIs. a year. My, Magazine, published on the' 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except¬ 
ing Canada, for 14s.; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 



PUSHBALL ON THE THAMES 


ELEPHANT IN A TAXI 


WORK OF INSECT PESTS 


Devastation in tho Kentish Orchards—This picture of a tree stripped of its foliage will give 
a good idea of the damage that has been done in the orchards by the insect pests that have 
appeared in such large numbers this year. A strenuous fight is now going on. See page 8 


Pushball on the Thames—A game of pushball being played on the Thames at Teddington, 
the players being in Canadian canoes. The game on the water is a very exciting one, much 
more so than when it is played on land, and the result is in doubt almost to the end 




A Difficult Jump—An interesting gymnastic display 
was given recently at Plymouth College; and here we 
see Lieutenant Dobson, the Director of Physical Train¬ 
ing, doing a very difficult jump with “all limbs out “ 


The Elephant Goes for a Ride—This elephant, known as Marcella, Animal Friends in the Highlands—Many quaint scenes 

belongs to a travelling menagerie, and when she was recently In New are witnessed In the Highlands of Scotland ; and here 

York she was taken in a taxi-cab to a children's hospital for the enter- we see a cat and her dog friends ready to set off for a 

tainment of the patients. She was just able to getinsids the vehicle journey on a pony with panniers slung across Its back 



Watercress for the Town—Tons of watercress are now being harvested The Egret Displays Its Head-dress—The 

at Overton, in Hampshire, and other. centres, A and when the cress is_egret at the London Zoo is now displaying 

gathered It is wheeled in barrows to the depot for dispatch to town the full glory of its magnificent plumage 


Camera that Photographs the Voice — Dr. Lee de Forest arid the 
machine that records human -speech on the edge of an ordinary 
motion-picture film, while another lens photographs the picture 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES THE C.N. MONTHLY. ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE. EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 


.The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., Tire Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for trans- 
aussion by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada. Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Cordon and Ootch; South Africa, Central News Agency: India, A U 1L Wheeler and Co. 






























